
The foundation oj every State is the education of its youth." — Dionysius. 
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IMONG the more notable of the 
comparatively recent events hav- 
ing a hearing upon the education 
of the deaf may be cited the re- 
tirement of Dr. E. M. Gallaudet 
from the presidency of Gallaudet College, the 
appointment of Professor Percival Hall as his 
successor, the retirement of Dr. Warren Wil- 
kinson from the su- 
perintendency of the 
California School, 
the appointment of 
Prof. F. W. Booth 
to the superinten- 
dency of the Nebra- 
ska School, the Con- 
vention of American 
Instructors of the 
Deaf at Delavan, the 
death of Prof. Noble 
B. McKee, Superin- 
tendent of the Mis- 
souri School and the 
appointment as his 
successor of Prof. 

Simeon T. Walker. 

As founder and 
for over fifty years 
the executive head 
of the Columbia In- 
stitution and Na- 
tional College for 
the Deaf at Wash- 
ington, — the Alma 
Ma ter of many 
members of t h e 
teaching profession, 

— and as an active 
member and official 
of the Convention of 
American Instruc- 
tors of the Deaf Dr. 

Galladet's influence has been great and far 
reaching. Even the friend, teacher, benefactor 
and champion of the deaf is followed into his 
retirement by the love and gratitude of the deaf 
of two continents. While retiring from the 
presidency of the College Dr. Gallaudet be- 
comes a member of the Board of Directors of 
the institution and his official as well as his 
personal interest in the advancement of the 
deaf will be continued. 

The appointment of Professor Hall to the 
presidency in succession to Dr. Gallaudet is 
highly satisfactory to the Gallaudet Alumni 
and friends of the college. Dr. Warring 
Wilkinson, another veteran in the profession, 
was for many years at the head of the Cali- 
fornia School. During his long and success- 
ful professional career he was a conspicuous 
figure at conferences of principals and con- 
ventions of teachers, and an able and versatile 
writer in the department of deaf-mute in- 
struction. 

Prof. F. W. Booth who succeeds as head 
of the Nebraska School Prof. R. E. Stewart, 


an able, progressive and efficient superinten- 
dent, has been prominentlv before the pro- 
fession for many years as editor of the Volta 
Rei ieze — the official organ of the Association 
for the Promotion of the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf. 

Personally Mr. Booth is a fine man and has 
friends and well wishers among the deaf. But 
he has been and still is, as far as known, one 
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of the most prominent representatives of the 
“oral'’ propaganda which is no where regarded 
with unmixed favor by the educated deaf. 
The “oral” propaganda has for its object the 
teaching of the deaf by means of the single 
speech method and discouraging the use of 
the sign-language where it cannot be sup- 
pressed. The educated deaf favor the teach- 
ing of speech and lip-reading to such as may 
be reasonably benefitted thereby, but they pro- 
test, and with abundant reason, against the 
enforced application of the “pure oral" method 
alike to all. A great majority of the deaf im- 
prove faster and advance farther when in- 
structed by the Combined Method — which uses 
speech, writing, finger spelling and signs as 
may be best adapted to the varying* needs of 
the individual child. All the world's con- 
gresses of the deaf, the several conventions 
of the National Association of the Deaf, and 
the numerous state and alumni associations 
have time and again gone on record as being 
opposed to the “pure oral" method and in 
favoring the "combined method" of instruct- 


ing the deaf. The deaf know from experience 
how dear to them is the beautiful language 
of conventional signs and how largely it con- 
ti ibutes to their well being and happiness both 
during and after school life. Educated hear- 
ing people very properly reserve to themselves 
the right to pass judgment upon and to de- 
termine methods to be used in the education 
of children able to hear. Comparatively few 

people, and almost 
none outside of the 
profession of teach- 
ing the deaf are 
competent to pass 
upon methods of 
deaf-mute instruc- 
tion and none more 
so than the educated 
deaf ciitizens of to- 
day. The educated 
deaf-citizen who has 
to make his way in 
the world realizes as 
no one else can the 
practical value of 
methods employed 
in his education at 
school. When he 
gives expression to 
his estimate of the 
value of methods 
employed in the edu- 
cation of the deaf he 
has a right to be 
heard and his views 
should carry weight. 
The “oral" propa- 
ganda is composed 
mostly of persons 
who can neither use 
LTON. nor understand the 

conventional sign- 
language and are not qualified to pass judg- 
ment concerning its merits. Just whv the 

propaganda should discourage the use of the 
sign-language passes all comprehension, since 
among the best speakers and lip-readers who 
are deaf are also found the most graceful and 
proficient sign makers. The oral propaganda 
furthermore has a large endowment, the gift 
of one man, and appeals to the hearing public 
which is easily impressed by the value of 
speech but which cannot intelligently deter- 
mine the value of speech of one who is shut 
out from the world of sound. Mr. Booth’s 
appointment to the superintendency of the 
Nebraska School follows directly in the wake 
of a law enacted by the recent legislature of 
that state requiring deaf children to be edu- 
cated exclusively by the oral method. No 
such law could have received the endorsement 
of the Convention of American Instructors 
of the Deaf composed, as it is, of experts in 
deaf-mute instruction. The Nebraska "Oral 
method" law was railroaded through to its 
final approval by the governor in spite of the 
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Supt. N. B. McKee of the Missouri 
School died suddenly shortly after the school 
closed for the summer. During the fifteen 
years of his superintendency he and Mrs. 
McKee greatly endeared themselves to the 
pupils of the school and were highly es- 
teemed and quite popular among the citizens 
of Fulton. In filling the vacancy caused by 
the death of Mr. McKee the Board of Mana- 
gers of the Fulton School were actuated by 
the single desire to obtain the services of 
the best man available. Fortunately for the 
Board Prof. Simeon T. Walker, an experi- 
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united protest of the educated deaf of the 
State. It was enacted by men having no ex- 
pert knowledge of the education of the deaf 
and who disregarded the advice of the very 
persons most competent to advise them in that 
matter. One may well pause here to ask why 
cannot the problem of teaching the deaf be 
left to experts who are devoting their lives 
to the work. The best method wall win on 
its merits without legislative action. To force 
a method on the profession by law is to admit 
that it had small chance of ever winning on 
its merits. If Mr. Booth will devote himself 
to bringing about the repeal of the exclusive, 
narrow, lame, unjust and unconstitutional 

oral law of Nebraska and in putting his 
school beyond the reach of political and non- 
professional dictation he will win the lasting 
gratitude of the deaf. 

* * * 

The Convention of American Instructors 
of the Deaf at Delavan averaged well. Much 
to the regret of all present Supt. and Mrs. 

E. W. Walker were both sick during con- 
vention week and unable to fill their part as 
host and hostess. Dr. Gallaudet was pre- 
vailed upon to re-consider his intention to 
retire from active participation in the As- 
sociation, with which he has been promin- 
ently connected for over fifty years, and was 
re-elected president for the sixth consecu- 
tive term. 

A larger number of graduates of Gallau- 
det, both in course and honorary, were pres- 
ent at the Delavan Convention than ever 
before assembled anywhere outside of Wash- 
ington. The banquet testimonial they ten- 
dered to Dr. Gallaudet was a notable af- 
fair. 


enced and successful teacher and superin- 
tendent. was available and, fortunately for the 
school, Mr. Walker was appointed. He is a 
man of ripe professional and business experi- 
ence. in the prime of life, and no doubt will be 
able not only to maintain the standard of the 
school but with the enthusiastic co-operation 
of all directly concerned raise it to a higher 
plane. Politics is not, and never has been, a 
factor in the management of the Missouri 
School and for good of the school ought never 
to be. Supt. Walker has taught in the Illinois, 
Pennsylvania and Hartford Schools for the 
Deaf and has served as superintendent of the 
Colorado, Kansas, Illinois and Louisiana 
Schools, to each of which he gave an uplift 
and retired leaving an excellent record for ef- 
ficiency. Supt. Walker married recently to 
Miss Eva E. Berans, of Scranton, Pa., a splen- 
did woman of excellent family. His first wife 
died a few years ago while he was superinten- 


dent of the Louisiana School. He has three 
children — Mrs. Allen Jacobs, wife of the rec- 
tor at Plymouth, Mass. ; Bessie, a teacher at 
the Philadelphia School for the Deaf and a 
son — an university graduate, a chemist who 
ranks high in his profession and an author 
whose treatises relating to the production of 
sugar have been printed by LI. S. Govern- 
ment. Young Mr. Walker has held im- 
portant government positions in the Phillip- 
pines and elsewhere. 

How the deaf citizens of Missouri gener- 
ally regard the appointment of Superinten- 
dent Walker may best be inferred by the 
resolution passed at the recent convention 
of the State Association at St. Joseph : 

Resolved, That the Missouri Association of 
the Deal heartily commend Hon. Herbert T. Had- 
ley, Governor, and the members of the Board of 
Rirectors of the Missouri School for the Deaf: 
Hon. E. M. Taubman, President Lezington; Hon. 
S. A. Clark, Carrolton ; Hon. C. E. Rendlen, 
Hannibal; Hon F. W. Niedermeyer Columbia; 
Hon. J. J. Neukommi, Fulton; for the appoint- 
ment to the superintendency of said school of 
Prof. Simon T. Walker, a successful educator of 
the deaf, a man of disposition, training and ex- 
perience. eminently qualified for the position. 

* * * 

The following clipping has been going 
the rounds : 


Charlie Shukers, the new member of the State 
Board of Control, addressed the students at the deaf 
and dumb school at Olathe the other day. The in- 
terpreter didn't treat Shukers as he did Henry J. 
Allen, a former member of the board, when he made 
a speech. Henry rambled along in his usual en- 
tertaining fashion and frequently received applause. 

“W ell. I seemed to please the students, all right,’’ 
said he to the interpreter afterward. 

“Yes, they enjoyed it very much,” replied the in- 
terpreter. 

“But I wish you would explain why they fre- 
quently applauded at inapportune times,” said Henry. 

"That's easy,” replied the interpreter. “You made 
one speech and 1 delivered them another .” — Kansas 
City Journal. 

* * * 


The following is from the Washington 
Star : 

Gen. F. D. Grant, at a dinner at West Point, once 
analyzed the military genius of Washington. 
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So Chicago is a good place to leave and 
Delavan a good place to reach on a hot 
July day. It's a three hour ride, and not 
much in the scenic line between the two 
places, but there were jolly, convention- 
bound deaf people on board and the run 
to Delavan didn't seem so long. 

When I reached Morganton some 
years ago, the first familiar face I saw 
was that of Dr. Goodwin, and it hap- 
pened that when 1 reached Delavan, by 
an odd coincidence, the "first familiar face 
again was that of Dr. Goodwin and the 
familiar Goodwin whiskers — now just a 
little grayer and just a little shorter than 
they were when i saw them down in old 
Carliny. 

And, too. the main and only business 
street of Delavan isn't so very much un- 
like Morganton L main business street. 
The Delavan School is on the main street, 
after you go its entire length and cross 
a little lake, and up a little hill and then 
drive in one of the two principal en- 
trances to the grounds and up to a blue- 
and-yellow-draped portico and through a 
long hallway of an old fashioned build- 
ing and you are in the office, registering 
your name and getting your mail if there 
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Never before had a convention of teachers 
been held with the entertaining school's super- 
intendent in a hospital and undergoing an 
operation! And added to it, Mrs. Walker,^ 
Superintendent Walker's wife, was also ill in 
a hospital, and everything had to be left to 
junior officers of the Institution. In spite of 
these detracting circumstances all went merry 
as ever, and some little results of Superintend- 
ent Walker's absence were taken in the best of 
spirits. 

On the last evening we were there, a lawn- 
fete was on the program, and we were told 
that Mr. Walker was coming from the hos- 
pital in an auto and would stay long enough 
to greet his guests. 

He got a big demonstration that must have 
warmed his heart and atoned in part for his 
enforced absence from his post just when he 
wanted to be there most and worst. A trained 
nurse looked after him. and his son and 
daughter accompanied him. His appearance 


By Alexander L. Pach, 935 Broadway, New York 


B O get to Delavan. most of us had 
to go to Chicago, and Chicago at 
the time of the Delavan meeting 
was broiling visitor and resident 
alike. I had just left New York 
and that town was in a sweltering sizzle, but 
it was “kinder cool” compared with Chicago. 
There are hot summer days in Chicago when 
the breezes from the Lake send straw hat.' 
sailiiiii down the streets, but I didn’t hit one 
last summer. 


In a recent communication to the Journal 
Mr. O. H. Regensburg said that he was “writ- 
ing by the fluid waters of the broad Pacific." 
Since he has mentioned it we will take for 
granted that “fluid water” is an extraordinary 
natural phenomenon along the sunset coast. 
It also indicates that the coldness existing be- 
tween the Los Angeles and Seattle Statesmen 
has not yet congealed the all fluid route be- 
tween these two points. 


The N. F. S. D. has “done gone and done 
it”, — re-established The Frat, a paper all its 
own. It simply backed by all things need- 
ful and has a paid circulation of over a dozen 
hundred so in case it ever suspends publica- 
tion it will be from choice and not from 
necessity. 

In the "fifty years ago today” column of 
the St. Louis Republic for July 21 we picked 
out the following item : 

A Zouave company of deaf-mutes was 
formed at Hartford, Conn. 

Who are the surviving members of that 
company ? 

The funny man in one of the exchanges 
says : 

A safety match is when an armless man 
marries a deaf and dumb woman. 


IN LIGHTER VEIN 
Besides a garage grew a rose 
Wind-tost with stem “a-tilt” — 
One night unseen some gasoline 
Upon the rose was "spilt'' — 
Adulterated flower juice 
A bee did sip next morn, 

And now it does no longer "buzz 1 
But “honks” just like a horn!— 
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A great many come in automobiles, but most 
come in buggies — new buggies, resplendent 
in varnish, fine horses and spick and span 
harness, too. Each side street is banked 
with rows and rows of buggies. 

Business was brisk all through the town, 
and the opera house moving picture show, 
as well as another entertainment of the same 
kind, literally turned people away. 

An open-air diversion was afford by a 
trained bear, directed by a bear impressario 
assisted in the financial department by a man 
with a hat. Bruin was a monster in size, 
and did his assortment of capers as if the 
cleaner and not near so villainous as either 
of the pair of worthies whose lazy living 
whole thing disgusted him. He looked 
came from the far cleaner brute’s antics. 

The worst peanuts on earth are sold for 
5 cents for a very small handful at Coney 
Island, N. Y.. where hundreds of bagsfull, 
burned or underdone, are sold every day. 
The daintiest roasted and biggest pocketfull 
1 ever had in my life I bought from a vender 
on Delavan’s main street who does a land 
offce business in pop-corn and peanuts. 

There are times when a feed of good pea- 
nuts beats Lobster a la Newburgh, and the 
digestive organs confirm this. 

❖ 

1'here were always a batch of delegates 
holding down benches under the shade trees 
during the session. Every once in a while 
some one came from chapel with news of 
what was going on. One afternoon the bulle- 
tin was to the effect that the sign-language 
had been voted a good thing and the oralists 
had a decisive defeat. Just then a big wagon 
came into the grounds bearing the word 
UNDERTAKER very conspicuously, but it 
had nothing to do with the “C. P. O.” outfit; 
its mission was merely to bring out a load of 
camp stools. 

❖ 

Dropped into the Post Office one day to 
inquire about mail arrivals and found the clerk 
not only communicative, helpful, painstaking 
and alert, but he used signs and spelled even 
better than I do. In this young man Uncle 
Sam’s Post Office department has an unusual 
type of courteous official. Hadn't got over 
my surprise before he told me who I was, and 
he told Prof. “Billy” Tilton who he was, tho 
he had never seen either of us before. 

Asked him if he formerly taught at the 
Institute, but he laughed and remarked, “No, 
but father, Prof. Warren Robinson, has had 
more or less experience in that direction out 
there !” 

The Delavan Postmaster’s name isn’t Robin- 
son, at least not yet, but will be some day 
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was that of a very sick man taking a very 
big risk to give a very great pleasure to his 
guests. 

❖ 

Wisconsin’s buildings do not rank with 
Michigan's, New York’s, Ohio’s, North Caro- 
lina’s, Iowa’s, Colorado’s, or any of the state 
schools I have visited, but rank with Neb- 
raska’s and Connecticut’s in equipment, facili- 
ties, etc. 

❖ 

There are very few private rooms, and most 
all of us lodged in dormitories. In my sec- 
tion, seven out of sixteen cots were occupied 
by very distinguished Principals. It was very 
much like a camping out affair, and made the 
whole assemblage a very democratic one. In 
the dining room we were served by deaf 
pupils who tried hard to give everybody what 
everybody wanted. 

❖ 

Wisconsin’s most modern building is the 
School building, and in that the Industrial 
display was held, and it was worthy of an 
Exposition. 

Michigan’s exhibit seemed to lead all others, 
and some of the carved furniture, clocks and 
other wood-working achievements emphasized 
Michigan's lead in industrial pursuits. 

Illinois made its best showing in its Art and 
allied departments, and Miss Brown, the Art 
Instructor, was a proud and happy woman as 
she listened to the many compliments hei 
endeavors brought out. 

Dr. McDermid, worthy son of a worthy 
sire, showed the progress that has been made 
in his school (Manitoba) in half-tone engrav- 
ing, embossing, etc., since the days when crude 
chalk results were the early beginning of art 
instruction there. 

There were a great many displays all worthy 
of extended mention. 

❖ 

They have a pesky fly out in Wisconsin 
that feeds on man — that is, a man with low 
shoes will soon learn of the existence of the 
fly, from the little insect’s gimlet which he 
places through a sock, just above the top of 
a low shoe, and bores a little hole. The joke 
of it is you never know of his presence until 
the job is done. He transacts his business in 
broad daylight and you never see him at all. 


This cute little creature takes the place of our 
New Jersey mosquito, whose office hours are 
usually from dark to dawn. T wouldn’t care 
to live in a place that had both these ornitho- 
logical or entomological pests (proofreader 
will please see that this last word reads as 
written and not pets). 

In company with Brother Tilton of the 
Illinois School, a veritable Convention brother 
of mine, lo these many years, we went up- 
town (down-town?) on Saturday night to see 
things, and to get an ice-cream soda. Like 
Fort Wayne, Kalamazoo, Battle Creek and 
other Western cities, Delavan is brilliantly lit 
up at night by arches of incandescent electric 
lights, at every corner, making the town look 
as if in festal array. Some of the business 
houses of Delavan are as catchy and up-to- 
date, and modern, as Chicago’s or New York’s 
and as an antithesis some a, re redolent of the 
“round-up" towns of Kansas. 

Since my boyhood days I haven’t seen the 
old fashioned butcher shops, where whole 
sides of beef were hung up in the shop, until 
I saw one at Delavan. I had fairly forgotten 
what the old time meat purveyor’s place looked 
like. 

Everybody comes to Delavan, evidently from 
miles and miles around, on a Saturday night. 
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unless he is moved up in the postal service 
ranks. 

❖ 

On the train going to Delavan, a lady oral 
teacher asked a deaf man to raise the car 
window. The deaf man (who did not know 
her) did not understand, so she repeated her 
request with no better results. 

Then he told her he didn't understand and 
couldn’t hear, and as the 1. o. t. could not 
spell manually, she made signs and the window 
was opened “in a jiffy.” — Sounds flat and 
absurd, but is an actual fact! 

❖ 

Another 1 . o. t. asked me why I did not 
read the lips. I asked her if she could sing. 
She asked me what that had to do with it. 
In turn I asked her how long she had been 
an O. T. She informed me “all last year.” 
Then I told her I had been deaf, and with deaf 
people 30 years ! I don’t think she got the 
drift of it. 

❖ 

The day we held the session at the Lake, 
we were transported in autos. All the sum- 
mer residents, as well as the local owners of 
cars, loaned their machines and chaffeurs, and 
it was a beautiful ride over well oiled roads. 
Delavan Lake is one of the most beautiful 
in the world. Those who have seen Asbury 
Park, Ocean Grove’s famous aquteous divid- 
ing line, can have some idea of it when told 
that compared with Delavan Lake the Jersey 
affair looks like a puddle, and the beautiful 
summer homes that surround the lake are 
really worthy of the name — each owner has 
his own dock, and many have sail, gasoline 
and row-boats and canoes as well. Graceful 
little steamers take one all around the lake in 
a couple of hours, and there was a big regatta 
on the day we were there. Fishing is a real 
sport there, and the bathing a delight. It 
comes pretty close to Fairy-land, and Chic- 
ago’s millionaires have found it out. But you 
can get all the pleasure you want for a very 
modest outlay. 

❖ 

There has never been such a large percent- 
age of deaf delegates at a convention of 
teachers. In previous conventions that at 
Flint had a big percentage, but Delavan cap- 
tured the attendance record — more than one- 
third, possibly even a higher percentage. 

❖ 

Brazil’s delegate, Mr. Silvado, was the lone 


foreigner, but he got along all right and was 
interested, and interesting as well. 

❖ 

In nomenclature the colors were represented 
by Supt. White, of Kansas, and Miss Candace 
Brown, of Winnipeg. Miss Brown’s parents 
are deaf-mutes and the first time Miss Brown 
mounted a chair to interpret during dinner 
everybody had to “stop, look and listen” — 
Miss Brown is one of the clearest and best 
sign-makers I ever saw T . 

❖ 

Several resonant Bangs told of some one 
being hurt in a game of Bowles and he Bledsoe 
much they took him to a Booth, It was — but 
you can expect me to go through the whole 
alphabet, as the Superintendents were, as to 
numbers, very much reminiscent of the Pitts- 
burg Pickle products ; that is, there were 
exactly 57 varieties of Principal. 

❖ 

Principal Gardiner, of the Arkansas School, 
was asked by some one if Mr. Bumgardner, 
of the North Dakota School, was on his staff, 
and if not, why not. 

❖ 

The grand old man of the Convention sure 
was Grandpop Connor. He is always the gay- 
est of the jolly, and lo these many years I 
have known and loved him and have seen him 
supremely happy too, but there were two 
occasions this summer when the G. O. M. was to 


at his best. One was when he strode into 
the grounds about an hour late for dinner with 
a string of catfish. Grandpa Connor is a big 
man, and the fish were little ones, but the 
combination was a winner. 

(Wisconsin papers will please not copy, as 
$25.00 is the fine for a non-resident who drops 
a baited hook in Wisconsin waters unless he 
takes out a license — I don’t think Grandpa 
did). 

The other occasion was in the St. Paul 
depot in Chicago, when our three coach loads 
were brought in there at 4 o’clock on the day 
the meeting adjourned. Just inside the ter- 
minal Mrs. W. O. Connor, Jr., was waiting, 
with her husband and W. O. Connor, 3rd, 
the arrival of the sturdy Georgian, and every- 
body made for the trio of W. O. C’s. — No. 1 
radiantly happy, No. 2 duly elated, and little 
No. 3 wondering what all the fuss was about. 
Someday the little fellow will know and recall 
with pride that his distinguished father and 
grandfather were men who “made good,” and 
I judge he will be in the running all right 
when his time comes. 

The happiest man at the Convention was Mr. 
Wade. There isn't any doubt about this. 
Two of his most loved Wade girls were there,. 
Eva Halliday and Vera Gammon. Miss Hal- 
liday is older than Eva, and more reserved, 
but one of the brightest young women who- 
ever carried the triple handicap, and it is not 
in the least disparaging to her that more fuss 
was made over Vera. Time and time again 
the remark was made that she was a second 
Helen Keller, and this brought from Mr. 
Wade the following letter: 

Delavan, Wis., July ii-n. 

My dear Mr. Pach : — I find that I must correct 
one expressed opinion about Vera Gammon. I have 
often said that she was easily the “Second Helen 
Keller;” but careful observations convince me that 
she is another Helen Keller. 

I knew both at the same point of education ; in 
rapidity of speech, intelligibility of speech, quickness 
of apprehension, and unfailing sweetness of dis- 
position, they are practically identical. Of course, 
Vera may — probably will develope along other lines, 
but practically they are as alike as two gravenstein 
apples. 

Wm. Wade. 

I first met Helen Keller at Chicago in 1893, 
and marvelled at her now world-wide talents, 
but I concur with Mr. Wade that Vera, instead 
of having a future that will cause her to be 
known as the second Helen Keller, will rank, 
intellectually with her, if, indeed, she does not 
outrank her. Miss Keller owed a great deal 
Miss Sullivan, and Miss Sullivan was 
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‘•OVER THE HILL AND FAR AWAY” 
A view from one end of the School grounds. 


practically always behind her, and helped her; 
but little Vera does not need an) 7 one behind 
her. nor to prompt her. She is just sweetness 
by herself, and her memory marvelous. Her 
teacher. Miss Hansen, is also deaf, and she has 
accomplished wonders. But Vera does not 
lean on her, and is very independent in her 
way. She met most everybody at the Conven- 
tion and remembered every one by some 
characteristic. Now I have pretty good eye- 
sight, but I was not able to remember half 
the people I met, not by name at any rate. 
Vera did. 

This seems utterly unbelievable, since she 
has only a ring, a charm or the “feel” of a 
person's hand, while I have sight and all that 
goes with it. 

When you have talked with her five min- 



MR. WADE AND TWO OF HIS GIRLS 
Vera Gammon and Eva Halliday. 

utes her way of entertaining is so “cute” that 
you are attached to the child at once. I had 
a number of long talks with her. She let 
Miss Hansen go off to have some fun on the 
lake, telling her that she was going to enter- 
tain me, and she did, for three hours, and 
never for a moment was she tiresome, or did 
she repeat. She told me of her life at home, 
of her brother, of the flowers that grew in her 
garden, and she named them all, and described 
them all, and told the colors and character- 
istics of many of them, and I felt thoroughly 
ashamed of myself when I stopped to think 
that many of the flowers she described I 
could not even tell the names of, were I asked, 
and in one or two instances I don’t believe I 
could spell the names accurately, though Vera 
did. There is a girlish charm about her that 
Is irresistible. Now don’t get the idea that 
the girl is “pert” or anything of that order. 
She is just as modest as she can be, and all 
she says is the outpouring of sweet girlish 








attainment that you would expect of a first 
year girl at Wellesley. Of course Miss Han- 
sen, a young woman of the type of such highly 
rated deaf teachers as Miss Foley and Miss 
Barrager, has done marvelous work in devel- 
oping Vera's mind and bringing out all that 
is best in her, but the material Miss Hansen 
had to work with was of a superior, I might 
say supreme order. Vera is cautious, too. A 
Kodaker was anxious to make her picture in 
a group with the writer. Vera thought that 
would be very nice, but then she looked very 
grave, and asked the writer: “Will you please 


THE OLD MILL STREAM 
Just back of the School. Only part of the Mil! 
buildings show in picture. They were built 
in 1838. 

call teacher, and tell her I want to speak to 
her,” and when “teacher,” as she invariably 
calls Miss Hansen, came and gave the desired 
authority, Vera looked pleased and relieved. 
It is a key to her great beauty of character, 
that she always makes sure that she is right, 
then goes ahead. Yes, Mr. Wade has good 
cause to be happy with his blind-deaf proteges, 
and to see them, two at a time, with their 
arms around “Grandpa’s” neck was a touching 
sight. 

The handsome man of the Convention was 
Prof. Weston Jenkins, of Alabama now, but 
who has been a Jerseyman and a New Yorker, 
and who got his college education at Williams 
College, in Massachusetts. As a boy he 
fought in the Civil War, an officer of colored 
troops, naturally on the side Prof. Connor 
wasn’t on. 

❖ 

New York did not make a good showing 


OKLAHOMA’S REPRESENTATIVES 
Supt. Stewart, Misses Tade, Hockensmith, and 
Baggerman. Mr. Hughes. 


at the Convention — the great Fanwood School 
unfortunately wasn’t represented at all, unless 
the Misses Jewell, whose father taught there, 
but who teach in Iowa, can be called New 
Yorkers. 

Prof. Harris Taylor represented the Lex- 
ington Ave. School, though he is a Texan, and 
Prof. E. A. Gruver was Rome's offering in 
the way of showing the young blood Principal 
who makes good. Principal Gruver, by the 
way, is a Pennsylvanian — from the Mount 
Bethel district of the Keystone State, and if 
he wasn't a school Principal he would have 
been a clergyman. His jump from supervisor 
to teacher and from teacher to Superintendent 
is characteristic of the stock he comes from. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS FROM THE REAR 
From any point of view the Delavan School is beauti- 
fully located. 

I would like to see him less of an oralist and 
more of a combined method man, but I'll take 
him any way he comes and be mighty glad to 
get him. 

. ❖ 

I have reserved for my closing paragraph 
mention of the most prominent figure in the 
profession, Edward Miner Gallaudet, whose 
name does not need the addition of the many 
degrees he has held. Way back in the eight- 
ies, at a convention of the Pennsylvania Asso- 
ciation at Reading or Harrisburg, he delivered 
a characteristically excellent masterpiece of an 
oration on “The Virtue of Disinterestedness,” 
and T “took it down” for the Deaf-M rites’ 
Journal and got a good story too, but I bung- 
led the whole job by giving it the caption, 


CANADIAN COUSINS 
Mrs. Cook and Miss Brown of the 
Winnipeg School. 

“The Disinterestedness of Virture,” which of 
course w 7 as a totally different thing. I apol- 
ogized and the incident cemented our friend- 
ship. Every convention since I have had at 
least one good long talk with the Doctor that 
has profited me vastly. 

At Delavan we talked, or rather the Doctor 
talked, for I am a bully good listener under 
such circumstances, of the film that had been 
exhibited that afternoon, and which, unfor- 
tunately, I did not get to see. 

Dr. Gallaudet's own opinion of the moving 
picture portrayal of himself delivering a lec- 
ture w r as that it was rather good, with perhaps 
more flicker in the projection than usual. 

He told me he could not put the same feeling 
in his sign talk to the moving picture makers 
that he could were he talking to an audience of 
deaf people who would be appreciative, and, 
after a fashion, sympathetic. The material 


“REVERIES” 

The Kansas Star man at rest, on board 
Delavan Lake steamer. 
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church is as good as a dozen policemen, a cam- 
era has been proved to be worth a dozen 
chaperons ! 

"Seen the ‘Big Show,’ have you?” asked a 
hanger-on of a friend who went through Chi- 
cago World’s Fair and thought he had “done 
it.” Well, you come with me and if I can't 
show you enough to make you confess you 
hadn't seen ope half of it, I’ll stand the ex- 
pense, but otherwise you give me a dollar. 
The guide, not strange to say, earned his dol- 
lar. Likewise might the Worker say through 
its “Big Five” to the returned Delavan dele- 
gates : “You think you saw the "Big Show, 
do you ?” Read our padded but authentic re- 
port, sending in, if you are not already on, a 
dollar for a subscription. That the “Big 
Five” might not all “say the same thing” it was 
deemed advisable for each one to report that 
part of the convention’s doings that appealed 
to him or her most. That he might not con- 
flict with other people's notions, the Omaha 
correspondent chose to write up the less popu- 
lar "Sporting and Religious” features of the 
“meet.” This combination may sound incon- 
gruous, but its incongruity lies only in the 
sound, as the deaf preachers who graced the 
Nineteenth Meeting of the Instructors of the 
Deaf were among the gamest sports there, 
which the scores of the tennis bouts which 
follow will show : 

ALL AMERICAN TENNIS CHAMPION- 
SHIP 

(Instructors of the Deaf) 

Men’s Doubles 


AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THF, DEAF, DE LAVAN, WISCONSIN, July I9II. Pack Photo. 


for the lecture he gathered on a trip to Cuba 
(I think) some years ago, and had never been 
given before, nor will it be repeated, the 
Doctor says. 

Doctor Gallaudet isn’t so vigorous as he 
was a few' years ago, naturally, but, though 
his years show, he still speaks with the olden 
vigor and his sign rendition still entitles him 
to the mastery that goes with the distinction 
rightly his, that of the world’s foremost master 
in the education of the deaf, whose place, when 
he is gone from us, will never be filled by 


necessary, to renounce the social world and its 
round of pleasures in order that their physical con- 
dition may be kept up to the mark. (3) They do 
not spell to their pupils egg-beater-in-the-narrow- 
bowl fashion, which is desperately hard on the 
nerves. (4) It is not mere patience, but pig-headed 
persistence that does the work, and the deaf teacher 
knows at the outset that she will have to put her 
shoulder to the wheel nine-tenths of the time and 
push GOOD and HARD — and she docs it. That’s 
all. 


another. 

TWO LETTERS ON TEACHING 

THE VIEWS OF A THOROUGHLY TRAINED ORAL TEACHES 

There is only one excuse that l can find for the 
pure oralists. They are theorists, of course, and 
they do not know the grown-up deaf. I mean, they 
have not lived with the grown-up deaf so as to gel 
their point of view and understand fully what the 
deaf really need. 

Then — this is not an excuse, only a reason — pure 
oralism appeals to hearing people who know nothing 
about the deaf. This brings a strong influence to 
bear on teachers : — they like to interest outside peo- 
ple in the work. That interest is, indeed, a good 
thing, but carried to the excess the pure oralists 
carry it the price to the deaf themselves is exorbi- 
tant. 

I have not yet met one person who, having lived 
with and loved the grown-up deaf, disbelieve in signs. 

A CHUNK OF SENSE FROM A DEAF TEACHER 

Oral service in chapel is not for me. If those 
who advocate it would just imagine themselves 
very hard of hearing, and forced to sit at some 
distance from the speaker during a lecture or ser- 
mon, they would better understand the position of 
the deaf trying to read speech under such circum- 
stances. An exceptionally good lip-reader might 
get the drift of the talk, but in straining to catch 
what is being said, the real helpfulness of the sermon 
is largely lost. 

The child who has to flounder thru a paragraph 
sees nothing of its beauty. A near-sighted person 
misses the lights and shadow's and the many dainty 
touches that add to the charm of a landscape, and 
so on. 

Now, to my mind, the place for signs is the chapel. 
There the deaf may learn with comparative ease 
what they would wholly miss if required to “work 
too hard” in order to grasp, and in this, I believe, 
Mrs. Ralis will agree with me. 

You ask why the deaf teachers of the blind-deaf 
stand the wear and tear of the beginning years better 
than do hearing ones. Perhaps because: (l) They 
do not expect too much at the outset and thus avoid 
getting all wrought up when they fail to work 
wonders in a given time. (2) They do not have 
"too many irons in the fire.” They are willing, if 



MACS MUSINGS 


By J. H. MacFarlane, Tallageda, Ala. 


A CONVENTION NUMBER mi-lit bo 
made of this issue of the Silent Work- 
er if each of the paper's five correspon- 
dents who were at Delavan last summer but 
give vent to some of the myraid impressions 
they received there. Every feature of the 
Convention was covered by the Big Five, who 
were everywhere and saw everything, so that 
they might, if necessary, prepare for the publi- 
cation they represent the biggest scoop ever. 
Moreover, three of these reporters were photo, 
fiends whose sensitized plates and films fairly 
itched for sensation ; then the instructors were 
kept up to their own standard of good be- 
havior and chaperons, for the first time in the 
history of the organization, were entirely un- 
necessary. For if, as has been wisely said, a 


Preliminary Round: Cloud, St. Louis, and 
Flick, Chicago, beat Manning, Mt. Airy, and 
Rodewell, Minn., — 6-2, 6-2: and Neesam, Wis., 
and Rowse, Miss., beat McDermid, Winnipeg, 
and Tillinghast, Oregon, — 6-2, 6-4. 

Final Round : Neesam and Rowse beat 
Cloud and Flick — 6-4, 4-6, 6-2. 

The Reverends furnished the sensation of 
the “tournament,” putting up such a fine ex- 
hibition of ecclesiastical agility that it ; s 
thought they must have practised secretly all 
night on the arc-lighted court 1 

The purely religious side of the Convention 
was the uplifting to a certain degree, after 
which it almost degenerated into a sectarian 
wrangle. The beauty of the sign-language as 
a means of imparting religious instruction was 
fully demonstrated by Rev. Mr. Hasenstab, 
Mr. Cloud and others ( have you ever seen a 
successful "oralist” preacher to the deaf?) 
after which an uninteresting discussion (except 
to the few long-winded participants) followed. 
If any of would-be assailants of the Bible pres- 
ent think that anything is to be gained by at- 
tempting to thurst the Scriptures out of our 
schools for the deaf, they should ponder the 
adage that savs, “the Bible is an anvil on which 
many a hammer has been broken.” Those 
schools could get along without any other book 
better than they could with the Bible. 



A GROUP OF THE “OLD BOYS AND GIRLS,” INCLUDING DR. SMITH. 
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Next to it.s honored president, possibly the 
person who attracted the most attention at 
the Convention was Verna Gammon, the 
“Helen Keller” of Minnesota. This remark- 
able blind-deaf girl is the pupil of Miss Blanche 
Hansen, who, like a wise teacher, fosters self- 
reliance in her charge instead of holding her 
too closely by the hand. Verna mingled freely 
among the delegates, being especially inter- 
ested in Pach the photographer. Miss Han- 
sen's success in training the mind of Verna 
so that at the age of 14 the blind-deaf girl can 
express herself in better language than most 
of the deaf of the same age is the more praise- 
worthy, inasmuch as the instructor in this case 
had to make her own method and could hardly 
proceed as the ordinary teacher can “from the 
known to the unknown” as there was no foun- 
dation to build on. On the very first day of 
her instruction, however, Verna learned sev- 
eral words, among them the word “ ball ,” by 
having the object thrust into her hand and 
then the manual letters signifying the same. 



ON THE SCHOOL’S TENNIS COURT 


Rev. Mr. Cloud at the hat. 

Through the reporters of St. Paul, the home 
of both Miss Hansen and her pupil, Vera 
gets her share of free advertising, and then 
some. For instance, one morning the postman, 
calling at the Gammon home, happened to 
see Vera getting out some invitations for a 
party and passed the tip on to a reporter hun- 
gry for sensation. The later “fixed it up” so 



VERA GAMMON AND MRS. HANSEN 
The Minnesota Deaf-Blind girl and 
her Teacher. 


that when it came out in print Helen was seen 
making the sandwiches for the party herself ! 

“Why can’t they take the truth as it is?” 
asked Miss Hansen. “Isn’t it wonderful 
•enough?” To which it might be replied that 
possibly the reporter's conscience wouldn't let 
him. Being a most “conscientious” worker he 
must feel that he is making a good job of 
his story and consequently puts on some frills 
and other things so dear to the feminine heart ! 

Jay Cooke Howard, the man who is mak- 
ing Duluth famous, belonged to the sporting 
end of the “Big Meet.” In fact, he was a 
whole side show in himself, having present 
an art collection that made every one want to 
go to Duluth, even if he went broke ! 

The way Jay C. did up the Alumni Ban- 
quet was an advanced lesson to the oldest 
member ! Every one spoke with a flow of elo- 
quence that seemed years old just when Toast- 
master Howard pulled the strings? Also J. 
C. came near adding to his fame by almost 


pulling ofif some difficult stunts as a match 
maker ! All of which goes to show the in- 
validitv of the excuse, “1 have no time.” 



By Mrs. E. Florence Long, Council Bluffs, In. 


THE OLD DAYS 

The Old days! — I he far days! 

The over-dear and fair ! — 

The old days — the lost days — 

Ho tc lovely they were! 

The old days of Morning, 

With the dexv-drcnch on the dowers 
And apple-buds and blossoms 
Of those old days of ours. 


Then was the real gold 
Spendthrift Summer flung; 
Then was the real .swig 
Thrush and robin sung! 

There teas never censure then , — 
Only honest praise — 

And all things "were worthy of it 
In the old days. 


There bide the true friends — 

The first and the best; 

There clings the green grass 
Close where they rest: 

Would they were here? No ; — 

Would we were there! 

The old days — the lost days — 

How lovely they were! 

— James Whitcomb Riley. 



T HE Nineteenth Meeting of the Con- 
vention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf held at Delavan, Wis., last sum- 
mer, was the first that I ever attended, and so, 
perhaps, was more interesting to me than the 
old timers. The whole week of the Conven- 
tion program was chuck-full of good things 
and everybody was good-natured in spite of 
the unusually hot weather. The first day or 
two was full of the excitement of meeting old 
friends and getting settled in the rooms allot- 
ted each member by the committee of arrange- 
ments. All the members went to the girls’ or 
the boys’ dormitories of the school, according 
to sex, and no distinction whatever was made 
for married couples who had to divide their 
belongings when one trunk had to serve for 
both and separate willy-nilly. Those married 
folk seemed to be the cause of much unholy 
mirth and dignified Miss Yale lost herself in 
a spasm of amusement when she saw one of 
the married women carrying an armful of 


LISTENING TO THE MOCKING-BIRD 
Supt. Connor, of Georgia; Miss Hockensmith, of 
Oklahoma; and Mrs. Gibson, of Chicago. 


masculine coats and pants that were needed 
elsewhere by a waiting “hubby.” 

Having lived twelve years in Delavan, Wis- 
consin, where my other half started on his 
career as a teacher of the deaf, there were 
many old friends and places to see again. 

Delavan is a restful little village with big 
wide avenues shaded on each side by fine old 
trees — just the right place for tired city people 
to seek as a rest cure for jaded nerves. The 
Lake and the surrounding country of Dela- 
van is beautiful and picturesque enough to 
satisfy the eyes of the most fastidious lover 
of beautiful scenery. There is an automobile 
road — a long smooth oiled road that runs out 
to Lake Delavan and to Lake Geneva where 
the famous Yerke’s Observatory is to be seen, 
and then some more elsewhere till a hundred 
miles of smooth automobile riding can be en- 
joyed almost like flying in the air without the 
least bit of a bump. 


The pow-wow meetings of the convention 



THE MERRY-GO-AROUND 
Mrs. Rothert. of Omaha; Misses Herdman, Roper 
and Steidmann, of St. Louis; Mrs. Long, of 
Council Bluffs; Mrs. Gibson, of Chicago. 

were held in the chapel of the school and with 
the dozens of open windows proved an ideal 
gathering place. The crowd was a notable 
cue of fine men and women but to me with the 
association of memories of “the old days — 
the far days,” the grandest figure of the whole 



VERA GAMMON AND PACH 


convention was the stately President Dr, E. 
M. Gallaudet. He has never been afraid of 
standing up for the Combined System of edu- 
cating tlie deaf and during his final speech in 
the convention kindly admonished the oralists 
not to carry their hobby of pure oralism too 
far, as signs were and always would be the 
natural language of the deaf among them- 
selves and the only sure means of reaching 
them all should never be set aside. 

“The Possibilities of Oral Methods in the 
instruction of deaf children” was threshed 
over by the Oral section, led by Dr. A. L. E. 
Crouter, and I wondered why they did not once 
ask the opinion of any one of the many fine 
deaf teachers present. But the deaf teachers 
belong in the Manual section and neither sec- 
tion seemed to mix, except in a social way. 
However, the discussion over “What shall be 
done with the feeble minded deaf” led by Miss 
Edith Fitzgerald, and the talk on “Teachers as 
Examples for Scholars,” by Mrs. Sylvia C. 
Balis, both deaf teachers of wide intellectual 
attainments, were given due importance. The 
former made it clear how many a so-called 
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MID-WEST BRANCH OF GALLAUDET COLLEGE ALUMNI 


First row: Mr. and Mrs. Z. Thompson, Mr. and Mrs. W. Rothert, Mr. and Mrs. J. S. Long. 
Second row: Mr. MacFarlane, Miss Schwartz, Mr. and Mrs. H. G. Long, Mrs. S. Streby, Mrs. F. 
Holloway, Miss M. Roath. 

Upper row: Normal, Mr. Holloway and Mr. Michaelson. 


feeble-minded deaf-child who could not learn 
under oral instruction were able to make rapid 
and satisfactory progress in a Manual class 
with plenty of signs to rouse the dormant 
mind and awaken interest in the almost un- 
known world of language. Even the really 
feeble-minded deaf ones could be slowly 
reached through the Manual Method and 
taught to, at least, take care of themselves 
and be useful. Thus only by the Combined 
System can schools for the deaf really be what 
they were intended — they were meant for the 
common whole class of deaf children and not 
exclusively for the few bright ones with the 
slow or backward ones committed to the 
limbo of feeble-mindedness as the Pure Oral 
Method would have it. 

Every teacher of the deaf, whether Manual 
or Oral, could profit by Mrs. Balis's decided 
views on “Teachers as Examples for Schol- 
ars,” for there are no more imitative children 
than deaf ones and the unconscious influence 
of their teachers leaves a deep imprint on their 
characters. 

Of all the social features most enjoyed by 
the deaf teachers during the convention was 
the Gallaudet College Alumni banquet held at 
Hotel Delavan in town. It was one of the 
largest gatherings of the college alumni ever 
gotten together at such a convention, and 
President Howard beamed his ruddiest and 
kept the toasting part of the banquet crisp 
and warm. Dr. Gallaudet, as the beloved 
Prex, forgot his increasing years and became 
as young as any of his old boys around the 
festive board. 

President Howard unexpectedly called up 
the redoutable oralist. Dr. Crouter, for a turn 
at the toasting. The way that the worthy 
doctor handled signs showed clearly that he 
was hiding his light under a bushel and his 
blushes proved that he knew it. That sweet- 
looking oralist superintendent of the North- 
ampton School, Miss Yale, graced the table 
at the doctor’s side and seemed surprised and 
amused at his versatility with signs. Perhaps 
some day even Miss Yale will concede that 
Manual signs have their uses as well as Oral 
“mouth-signs” or mouthing and cannot be 
abolished. 

of signs anywhere and everywhere reminds 
me of an illustration furnished by Miss 


Marion E. Finch, of South Dokota. She is 
one of a bunch of bright deaf women who 
took a course in a training school for nurses 
at Kansas City, Missouri, a year ago. Previ- 
ously she had taught in the Dakota School for 
the Deaf and then in the Omaha, Nebraska, 
school till she was tired and decided to quit 
and hold down a homestead claim. While 
holding the claim she put in part of her time 
at the training school and showed she was up 
to the mark required for a full fledged nurse 



“A STUMPED ORALIST" 

Miss Eleanor Jones of the Scranton School. 

in spite of her deafness. On her Dakota 
homestead she received a call to help care for 
an Indian woman whose leg had to be am- 
putated. The woman had been brought into 
town twenty-three miles by her family and was 
in a little house while the family camped near 
by. The operation was performed in that 
little house with nothing convenient — not even 
a rag to wash the woman’s face and the dirt 
something awful as Miss Finch said. The 



RECIPROCITY ADVOCATES 
Misses James and of the Belleville School 

and Mrs. Gibson of Chicago. 


Indian woman was a large specimen of her 
class and had to be accomodated on a little cot 
which was no easy task, as she was so helpless 
and in a state of coma most of the time. The 
family were of the regular moccasin and 
shawl-clad sort of Indians and the husband of 
the woman could not speak English though 
the children could. But this old Indian speak- 
ing husband of the sick Indian woman and 
Miss Finch got along nicely by natural signs. 
In graphic gestures this old Indian told Miss 
Finch how very sad he would be if his wife 
died and he was such a great help in caring 
for her. The general impression is that In- 
dians do not have much love for their women 
folk, but this Indian changed Miss Finch’s 
mind in that respect. He was so tender to 
his wife and so thoughtful for her comfort 
that he could scarcely be persuaded to take 
time to sleep. One day his five-year old 
grandson was in the house talking to him 
about how they would buy a wooden leg for 
the grandmother so she could walk around 
again after she was well. This and other 
things were repeated to Miss Finch in natural 
sings by the old Indian. When pneumonia of 
the lungs developed and the squaw died there 
could be no tears more pathetic and grief 
deeper than the Indian husband showed. He 
expressed the depth of his woe in signs to Miss 
Finch till she was affected to tears herself. 

❖ ❖ 

The aftermath of the convention was a small 
party taken up north to Duluth under the pro- 
tecting wing of Mr. Howard and Mr. and 
Mrs. Ernest Bingham. Hospitality of a high 
order reigns at Duluth and the guests were 
treated to everything in sight there. The 
Water Carnival gotten up by the Boat Club 
of Duluth was one of the attractions then hold- 
ing forth and the races between row-boats and 
other water craft was very interesting. 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard gave a night lun- 
cheon in honor of their guests, Dr. Gallaudet 
and Dr. and Mrs. Dobyns, to which they in- 
vited all the college-bred deaf to be found in 
Duluth. They were Mr. and Mrs. Ernest 
Bingham and their guests Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Schuyler Long, Messrs. Stafford, Round, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Eickhoff. The evening was 
spent out-doors in the back-yard around 
a big bonfire of driftwood right on the rocky 
shore of Lake Superior. With the darkness 
brightly illumined by the bonfire every one 
talked and watched the lake ships passing — 
passing like “ships that pass in the night." 

The Mid-West Branch of the Gallaudet Col- 
lege Alumni gathered at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Zach Thompson, in September, to start 
the social season of meeting once a month at 
the home of each member alternately. 

The delightful Muser- — Mac the Muser, 
dropped out of the Branch to worry over the 
negro problem at the Alabana School for the 
Deaf. Perhaps his musings will solve a few 
things out there and show what the deaf of 
Dixie-land think about the vexed questions 
hovering around the National Association of 
the Deaf. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTE 

Our Chicago and Philadelphia letters will appear 
in the November issue, as usual. A number of 
pictures sent us for reproduction in the present 
issue will also appear in our next. We take this 
occasion to thank those who have sent us gratuit- 
ously so many interesting articles and photographs 
for publication. It enables us to present from month 
to month a paper that finds favor among all classes 
of people. The Silent Worker enters the twenty- 
fourth year of its existence just as full of life and 
ambition as ever. 

The Kodak pictures illustrating the Delavan Con- 
vention, were taken by Mr. F. P. Gibson, our Chi- 
cago correspondent. 
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was ever good enough for them. Of unfail- 
ing industry, of absolute honesty, having fine 
mechanical genius and with a genuine love for 
the little ones to whose welfare he catered, he 
did his work as few could do it, and the loss 
to our school is a sad one indeed. 


reaching the point where the pupils left off in 
the spring. And to this the large number of 
absences on the part of those enrolled, the 
large per cent, in many States who are not 
even enrolled, so that on a given average day 
r.ot much more than half the children of school 
age are actually present in the country as a 
whole, and then add again the enormous waste 
involved in the fact that probably, according 
to the very best estimates, one-fourth or more 
01 the children fail of promotion — some are 
two or three years behind the grade they 
should have been in had they advanced nor- 
mally each year — and we can always see that, 
vast as are the sums of money we spend and 
excellent as are the buildings, elaborate as is 
the organization and numerous as is the per- 
sonnel of the teaching corps, our schools can- 
not be called up to the standard of efficiency 
they should attain. 

Third. Our schools 
L&ckgf Vocatinoal lack vocational moti- 

Training vation. Some psycho- 

logists are telling us 
that an education that does not make children 
more effective for their future occupations is 
dangerous. Others are insisting that there is 
no such thing as “general culture” or the de- 
velopment of power, but that all training must 
be more or less specific. For this reason we 
have the spectacle of 24,000 young people from 
14 to 16 in Massachussetts who have left 
school and are either idle or drifting from job 
to job, many of whom are likely to fall into 
the ranks of unskilled labor, but with a hidden 
pang of dissatisfaction at their hearts which 
tends to make them the prey of every incite- 
ment to discontent. It was this cause that 
prompted Evans, when recruiting for the navy 
in Boston, to describe the rows of slender, 
spectacled high school graduates who applied 
for positions for which they had no fitness. 
Vocations demand very different physical 
qualifications as well as diversities of mental 
aptness. We have hitherto done very little 
to fit capacities and vocations. 

As other causes Mr. Hall also mentions 
insufficient training upon the subject of hygi- 
ene, the little attention that is paid to moral 
and religious training, and methods and ap- 
pliances far behind other countries, and he 
certainly leaves us to question, seriously, whe- 
ther the educational methods of to-day in our 
land are keeping apace with the rapid strides 
that are being made in all other directions. 


Under a law passed at the 
A New last meeting of our legislature 

Regime our old Board of Education 
ceased to exist on the 30th of 
June, and a new Board conisting of Mr. Win. 
G. Schauffler, Mr. John P. Murray, Mr. Jos. 
S. Frelinghuysen, Mr. Melvin A. Rice, Mr. D. 
Stewart Craven, Mr. Henry Jones Ford, Mr. 
Edmund B. Osborne, and Mr. John C. Van 
Dyke was appointed by Governor Wilson. 
Mr. Murray, Mr. Rice, and Mr. Ford are the 
Committee on our school, and they have en- 
tered upon their duties with a zeal that 
promises great good to our work. 
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The twenty-eighth year in the history of 
our school. 


Our enrollment reached a hundred and 
seventy last year. We wonder whether so 
many can be crowded in, this term. 


Miss Marjorie G. Bouseield, late of the 
Wright School, was added to our corps of 
teachers at the opening of school, and our 
first-year class, our second-year class, our 
third-year class, and our fourth-year class are 
now all under strict oral training. 


It is a great relief to find the 
All summer vacation ended without a 

Safe single serious accident to any of 
our little ones. In years agone, 
the dangers of the river and of the railroad 
seemed to be increased an hundred fold dur- 
ing the summer months and there has been 
scarce a summer for years w’hen there has 
not been an untoward death among our chil- 
dren. During the holiday just ended there 
has not been one ; for all of which we are 
most deeply grateful. 


It is with a feeling of especial sad- 
Our ness that we are called upon to 
Loss chronicle the death of Mr. Thomas 
F. Heamen, who for twenty years, 
held the position of Steward in our school. 
He passed away on the 13th of July after an 
operation which all thought would be trivial, 
but which, following, as it did, a nervous break- 
ing-down and, occuring as it did, during the 
excessively hot weather, was a tax upon his 
vitality too great for him to withstand. 

Mr. Hearnen was a man who seemed to be 
especially fitted, by nature and by venture, for 
the position he held. 

He knew as no one else did the daily needs 
of our children, and supplying these needs was 
a labor of love to him. Nothing but the best 


We never thought that S. 
Back in T. Walker would remain 

the Ranks out of the profession, nor 
did we ever believe that he 
would stay single, and so we were not a whit 
surprised when the news came to us that a 
principalship and a wife were his. We felici- 
tate Bros. Walker with all our heart, we felici- 
tate Mrs. Walker upon the great good that has 
come to her, and we felicitate the Missouri 
School upon the acquisition of a Superinten- 
dent that it would be hard to beat. 


The reflections of Mr. 
Our G. Stanley Hall upon 

Shortcomings present educational con- 
ditions are certainly rea- 
sonable and worthy of consideration, and 
when one weighs his premises, it is pretty dif- 
ficult to avoid his conclusion that although 
the system of public education in our country 
has grown enormously in size and has im- 
proved in quality, it has not kept pace with 
the age or the country, so that it is relatively 
falling behind and does not meet the needs of 
the present time as well as the system of a 
hundred years ago met the requirements of 
that period. 

He says that one particular reason why we 
fall short is that one-fourth of the entire half 
million teachers of the coun- 
Constant try change every year and 
Changes go into some other vocation, 
or marry, and their places 
are filled by raw' recruits. Women teachers 
who marry withdraw, and probably few of 
their sex who enter the vocation would not 
feel condemned if they knew when they en- 
tered that they must spend the best years of 
their life in the business. Thus much energy 
is wasted in breaking in fresh teachers. This 
is connected with the evil of lack of profes- 
sional training. Although the proportion of 
normal graduates who enter the system is 
slightly increasing, there are still very many 
who have no kind of preparation, so that teach- 
ing is unskilled labor. 

Second. It is estimated that 
The Spirit g f the average duration of school 
Unrest attendance by all the children 
of the land does not foot up 
quite 6 years and that the average child drops 
out somewhat before the end of the sixth 
grade. Hence, though the lower grades may 
often be crowded, the upper grammar grades 
are rarely so. With the dawn of youth comes 
the period of American unrest, especially for 
boys, who wish to go out into the great world, 
try their mettle, earn money. Again, the num- 
ber of weeks per year which school keeps in 
this country averages less than in the best coun- 
tries in Europe. The summer vacation is so 
long that much time in the fall is spent in 
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Cool evenings. 


Eddying leaves. 

Shortening days. 

The autumnal equinox. 

The best of State fairs. 

But few chestnuts, this year. 

The lawns were never handsomer. 

The children were back more promptly than 
ever. 

Double trolley-tracks now, in front of the 
school. 

A September frost is something new to us, 
but we got one the other day. 

Thomas Titus Brown is trying very hard 
to get on the Honor Roll. There is a reason. 

Large new cars have been put ton tour 
Hamilton Ave. line, which are the finest yet. 

The children are all greatly interested in 
the cross-continent race for the purse of $50,- 
000. 

Jemima Smith visited Helen Harrison while 
at home, and reports having had a very nice 
time. 

Charles Durling says he likes to work on 
a farm, but “it is very hot.” Right you are, 
Charley. 

The day we attend the Inter-state fair is, to 
our little folks, one of the most enjoyable of 
the year. 

Reports from our recent graduates are of 
the best. They all seem to have secured good 
positions. 

Arthur Blake picked up a handsome watch 
on the lawn, last Monday. Singularly enough 
no owner has been found for it. 

Nearly all of the North Jersey children get 
a look at Coney Island at one time or another, 
during the summer. 

Gottfried Kreutler has the promise of a 
trip to Niagra Falls, next summer. Lucky 
Gottfried ! 

Angelo Avallone has a fish story all the 
way from the far-off Hudson. It certainly 
was a large fish that he caught. 

We have been able to make room for but 
nine new pupils thus far, five girls and three 
boys. Two of the girls are pretty good sized 
ones. 

Samuel Eber, Esq., was the first of the boys 
to arrive. He was ahead of time. Samuel 
was not going to lose his place for tardiness. 

The officials and children have ordered five 
dozen pictures of Mr. Hearnen from a down 
town photographer ; so that each may have 
one. 


HONOR ROLL 

Pupils whose names are found in this list 
have received an excellent report for deport- 
ment and have made erery effort to make 
progress in studies during the past month. 


Marion Apgar. 
Angelo Avallone. 
Harriet Alexander. 
Patrick Agnew. 
George Brede. 
William Battersby. 
Walter Battersby. 
Alice Battersby. 
George Bedford. 
Arthur Blake. 
Edmund Beyer. 
Samuel Brosnick. 
Frank Buccino. 
Marion Bausman. 
Louis Bausman. 
Helen Bath. 

Matilda Bilics. 

John Bernhardt. 
Alphonse Barbarulo. 
Alfred Baumlin. 
Leroy Buck. 

Charles Colberg. 
Hildur Colberg. 
Edward Campbell. 
Esther Clayton. 
Edith Cohen. 

Albert Corello. 
Agues Cornelius. 
James Dunning. 
Hartley Davis. 
Charles Dobbins. 
Charles Durling. 
Vito Dondiego. 

Carl Droste. 
Pasquale Dercola. 
Guistino de Amicis. 
Cornelia De Witte. 
Isadore Engel. 
Samuel Eber. 
William Felts. 
Arthur Greene. 

John Garland. 

Lewis Hartpence. 
Mildred Henemier. 
Joseph Higgins. 
Hans Hansen. 

Roy Hapward. 
Frank Hoppaugh. 
Otis Harrison. 
Erwin Hermann. 
George Hummel. 
Rosie Hucker. 
Frieda Heuser. 
Sarah Hartman. 
Pcrla Harris. 

Philip Hughes. 
Irene Humphries. 
John Imhoff. 

Russel Jackson. 
Parker Jerrell. 

Anna Klepper. 


Gottfried Kreutler. 
Margaret Kluin. 
Josie Kulinkowski. 
Anna Kodaba. 
Arthur Lefler. 
Lillian Learning. 
Maria Lotz. 

Frank Madsen 
Lizzie Mathews. 
Frank Morgan. 
Randall McClelland. 
Andrew McClay. 
Walton Morgan. 
John MacNee. 
Edward Mayer. 
Michel Morello. 
Salvatore Maggio. 
Catherine McKeon 
Ellen McKeon. 
Carthvrn Melone. 
Henry Nightingale 
Louis Otten. 

Frank Penrose. 
Antonio Petoio. 
Oreste Palmieri. 
John Pihs. 

Joseph Pepe, 

Loretta Quinlan. 
Wilbur Rapp. 

Paul Reed. 

Anna Robinson. 
Minnie Ruezinsky. 
Marcia Savercool. 
Elias Scudder. 

John Short. 

Harry Schornstein. 
Dawes Sutton. 
Alfred Shaw. 

Arthur Stokes. 
Edward Scheiber. 
Lily Stassatt. 

Goldie Sheppard. 
Eliza Smith. 

Jemima Smith. 
Edna Snell. 

Annie Savko. 

Clara Scheiber. 
Bertha Sallia. 

Mary Siegel. 
Chester Steiner. 
Antonio Tafro. 
Catherine Tierney. 
James Thompson. 
Clara Van Sickle. 
Nellie Van Lenten. 
Elton Williams. 
Joseph Whalen. 

Ella Winrow. 
Wanda Wojewucka. 
Esther Woelper. 
Pearl Zoltock. 


Friday’s “journals” by the upper classes 
made really very interesting reading. 

Esther Clayton, Etta Travis, Mamie Gess- 
ner. Francis Phalon, Rosie Hucker, Edna 
Snell and Clara Van Sickle each grew a full 
inch during the summer. 

During the summer, one of the large oaks 
on the south lawn suffered the same fate as 
our flag-staff, being struck by lightning and 
badly damaged. 

Rose Barbarulo had lots of use for her do- 
mestic science at home, even spending three 
or four hours a week in the wash-tub. Ex- 
perience at this latter, we regret to say, she 
did not get with us; as it is a branch of the 
science not vet taken up. 


While visiting Cliff Island in Portland Bay, 
during the summer. Miss Wood met a little 
deaf girl, who was also blind. The little girl 
will go to Miss Taylor’s School, at Portland, 
this fall. 

A large Thomas cat caught our prettiest 
baby squirrel in August. George Morris, 
Esq., acted as judge and jury in the matter 
and the places that once knew Thomas will 
know him no more forever. 

Mosquitoes are rather “thicker” this fall 
than they have ever been at the time of the 
opening of school, before ; but while plenti- 
ful at night-fall on the lawns, they are sel- 
dom seen in the bed-rooms. 

John Hirchbein, the deaf man who was be- 
headed by a trolley at Cape May during the 
summer, was one of the heirs of Samuel Na- 
than, of Philadelphia, and some years ago 
Mr. Walker collected six thousand dollars 
from the estate for him. 

• 

Masters Garland, Droste, Grod, and Blake 
appear to have had a fine time on the “shore,” 
last Fourth of July. Master Garland has 
written a very interesting account of it, which 
we would like to print, if we had the space. 

Beds have been crowded into every nook 
and corner on the boys side until we cannot 
possibly get any more in. These beds have 
all been filled and there are now three more 
boys than beds. Our solution has been to give 
the three boys cots in the infirmary until some 
better arrangement can be made. 

The monitors of the boys this month are 
Hans Hansen, Erwin Hermann, Charles Col- 
berg, Carl Droste and Oreste Palmieri ; those 
on the girls' side Mary Sommers, Lillie Stas- 
satt, Harriet Alexander and Agnes Reilly. 
All are doing finely thus far. 

The squirrels presented to us last spring 
are subjects of the greatest interest to our 
children. Five of them are quite wild. One 
of them. Jimmy, is as tame as a kitten. He 
will run all the way up to one’s shoulder for 
a peanut and, as a consequence, Jimmy is 
the biggest, sleetest fellow of the lot. 

Clara Van Sickle’s dog has been “cutting 
up didos” again. He killed a little rabbit the 
other day, and got a good whipping from 
Clara, but it was not until Clara carefully 
“laid out" bunny and placed it in its little 
grave and dragged doggie to see the final re- 
sult of his cruelty that he appeared to fully 
realize the heinousness of his sin. 

Pending the appointment of a new nurse 
Rosa Stettbacher is the “whole thing” at the 
infirmary. She is not only the cook, the maid 
and assistant, the cleaner, and a few other 
subsidiary things but the nurse herself, and 
on Thursday morning had fifteen patients to 
treat. All were trivial cases and she got 
along finely. But Rosie will have to take a 
back seat in a few days, for our new nurse 
will be here on the first. 

The vacancy caused by the death of Mr. 
Hearnen has been filled by the appointment 
of Mr. Wm. Newcomb who has been con- 
nected with our school for many years, and 
for a long time associated with Mr. Hearnen 
in his work. Mr. Newcomb has entered upon 
his duties with zeal and interest and gives 
every promise of being an able and efficient as- 
sistant. Mr. Charles Otis succeeds Mr. New- 
comb as care-taker of the grounds and build- 
ings, and his work thus far has been of the 
best. 
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4 The South Carolina Association 

(. Reported especially for The Silent Worker) 


MSI OUTH CAROLINA fell in the 
line with other states in the 
organization of its association. 
The organization was one of the 
interesting current events of the 
deaf in the LTnited States, and one of the 
achievements of the deaf of South Carolina. 
The association is the first ever organized, 
though the attempts have been made at times 
during the past years. South Carolina sent 
three able delegates to the Colorado conven- 
tion, — Lewis Myers, Herbert Smoak and 
Walter Glover. At Colorado, they talked 
about organizing the association. They wrote 
and signed a peti- 
tion and presented 
it to Superintendent 
Walker for the use 
of the school audi- 
torium. Mr. and 
Mrs. Walker, and 
their son, Mr. Lau- 
rens, voluntarily of- 
fered three days, 

August 15-17, se- 
lected by themselves, 
for the entertain- 
ment of the alumni. 

The result of the of- 
fer was that the alu- 
mni reunion was the 
feature of the or- 
ganization of the as- 
sociation. Their of- 
fer was approved 
and accepted by the 
committee. 

The choice fell on 
Mr. Thomas H. 

Coleman as a suit- 
able man for presi- 
dent, and every 
friend was asked to 
acclaim him as president. As Walter Glo- 
ver was an organizer, he pledged himself not 
to seek any office, because of his further plans. 
This was contrary to the usual rule and cus- 
tom for an organizer to be president. 

On Tuesday, August 15, the trains brought 
crowds from every part of the State. Kansas, 
Tennessee, Virginia, and Florida were rep- 
resented by former alumni. Rev. J. W. Mich- 
aels was the guest of honor. 

In the evening, at the main entrance door, 
Supt. Walker and his wife, and the first pupil, 
Marion Hughston, stood by to welcome the 
alumni. Supt. and Mrs. Walker were de- 
lighted to see those again, who were under 
their charge as pupils. Mr. Hughston, who 
was one of the central figures at the alumni re- 
union, enjoyed the honor as the first pupil 
and the first alumnus. Greetings were ex- 
changed. The register numbered eighty-two, 
(more than half of those invited). 

In the evening, at the auditorium, Walter 
Glover, who was the organizer, presided over 
the meeting. The souvenir programs were 
distributed. Dr. Walker made the invocation. 
Then he made an impressive address of wel- 
come, in behalf of the Board and the school. 
The response was made by Mr. Coleman, who 
amused the audience with allusions to the bad 
boy, and Dan Cupid’s work. Then came the 
address by Dr. Walker, w r ho reviewed the 
sixty-three years of the school. Mrs. Thomas 
H. Coleman recited in emotional signs “The 
Conquered Banner,” a poem by Father Ryan. 
The last interesting thing before the retire- 
ment was the unveiling by Mr. Hughston, 


first pupil, of the mural tablet to the memory 
of the founder, Newton P. Walker, who was 
his teacher in the first class. After the unveil- 
ing, he told how he studied 63 years ago, — 
(they used torch-light), and he realizes the 
difference in the comfort of pupils of this day, 
— (with electric lights). The evening session 
was colsed with prayer by Rev. Michaels, and 
many went to the cool lawn, illuminated by 
electric lights, and then retired late. 

The Wednesday morning session was oc- 
cupied by the organization. Walter Glover 
selected Prof. David Rogers to act as tempor- 
ary secretary, and Mr. Lewis Myers as chair- 


man. Mr. Myers asked that Mr. Coleman be 
acclaimed for President. He was accordingly 
eiected to the chair. Mr. Laurens Walker 
made the invocation. Then followed nomina- 
tions and elections. Walter Glover was 
elected First Vice-president by acclamation. 
The honor for second vice-president went to 
Miss Clara Belle Rogers, by vote, which was 
the only vote taken for officers ; Secretary- 
treasurer, Mr. Herbert Smoak, being chosen 
by acclamation. The two offices of Secretary 
and Treasurer will be separated at a later con- 
vention. The officers elected form the execu- 
tlve committee, with four directors, appointed 
by the president, as follows : George Strong, 
who is by occupation a railway engine-painter ; 
Lewis Myers, formerly a bank director; Lu- 
ther Rhodes, printing-shop foreman ; Walter 
Glover, printer-foreman. The president en- 
joys the occupation as a farmer ; the second 
vice-president, housekeeper; the secretary- 
treasurer, printing business owner. The read- 
ing and adoption of the Constitution and By- 
Laws was in order. They were adopted after 
the Minnesota plan, at the president’s sugges- 
tion. a copy of which had been given by Mr. 
J. C. Howard. Several appropriate titles for 
the association were made, and the vote re- 
sulted in that of the “South Carolina Associa- 
tion." Mr. Coleman made the president’s ad- 
dress. The business session was suspended to 
allow Mr. Mason, government agent of the 
Department of Agriculture, to give a talk on 
the destruction of pine trees by beetles in the 
South. He asked for questions, which he 
answered. Mr. Laurens Walker was the in- 


terpreter. Mr. Mason was dumb-founded by 
the fact that the alumni presented as happy 
and brilliant an appearance as other people, 
differing from what he thought of a deaf per- 
son in the world. Walter Glover gave his 
address on “Greater Achievements Possible.” 
Miss Lillian Glover recited gracefully in signs 
the poem, “My Carolina.” (That title was 
suggested by Walter Glover for the competi- 
tion his desire being that it be really composed 
by a deaf person, and delivered by a deaf girl 
before the deaf public. He appointed Dr. 
Walker, Mr. Laurens Walker, and Prof. David 
Rogers, as the committee for the selection. 

The honor for the 
composition went to 
Mr. Herbert 
Smoak). Mr. Lau- 
rens Walker gave a 
talk about the Dela- 
v a n Convention. 
The session w a s 
then adjourned. The 
photograph was next 
in order, and it was 
a delight to every 
face of the eighty- 
two. It will be a 
souvenir of the re- 
union. Then the 
lunch came. 

The afternoon 
session made an in- 
teresting part : the 
address on “The 
Gallaudet Influence 
over the Deaf 
Daughters and Sons 
of South Carolina,” 
by Miss Lizzie Gail- 
lard, her subject pre- 
senting a story senti- 
ment for more “boys 
and girls" to go to college ; “Reminiscences 
of our first Graduate,” by Mr. John Hugh- 
ston, who told of his school experiences 
with the pupils at the Tennessee and Georgia 
schools, when he and his teacher, the elder 
Walker, visited in those sections of the coun- 
try; the address by Mr. Herbert Smoak, tell- 
ing of the necessity and maintenance of the 
association ; the discussions were made, and 
then Prof. Rogers took his part, his subject 
being about oralism and the isolation of a 
deaf-mute. Talks were made by Prof. Dr. 
Walker, whose part was very interesting, as he 
told about the preparation of the new school 
course for the coming session, and he said it is 
not a year-corse, but an “ambition-to-graduate- 
quick” course; by Mr. Laurens Walker, his 
part relating to miscellaneous subjects; by Mr. 
Albert W alker, who made a joke about his 
“stealing South Carolina for Florida.” Then 
the dinner in the evening, — northern style, — 
was the call of the hour six. 

Soon the tables were vacated, for a proces- 
sion to the site of the first school, which is a 
few’ hundred yards south-east beyond from the 
main building. By twos and threes and fours, 
.in a march, all went there to read Walter 
Glover’s celebration speech, which occupied 
the attention for one hour. He reviewed the 
whole traced history of education of a deaf- 
mute in the world movements, chronologically. 
The chief feature of that speech was the ex- 
hibition and turning over, for the possession 
of the deaf of South Carolina, of the exact 
duplicate copy of the hand alphabet, as a re- 
lic of their education. It is in the annual 
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south Carolina’s new school building 


report ( 1 847 ) of the 
Ohio School. It was 
given by Supt. Jones, 
of the Ohio school, 
on Walter Glover' - 
deire for a relic. The 
original copy was lost 
or misplaced. The 
■duplicate copy of the 
alphabet represents 
the cause of the first 
act between a deaf- 
mute, Mr. Hughston, 
and a speaking man. 

Rev. X e w to n P. 

Walker, for the suc- 
cess of education in 
the State of South 
Carolina. It was one 
year before N. P. 

Walker founded the 
school. The copy 
was turned over to the 
Cedar Spirng Insti- 
tute to be in its keeping for generations. 

After the celebration speech, came the pre- 
sensation address, delivered by Walter Glover, 
to Dr. and Mrs. Walker, in behalf of the 
Alumni. Misses Mamie Duncan, Lillian 
Glover, Belle Rogers, and Mrs. Locklier were 
the bearers of the present. When the speech 
was finished, Walter Glover got the first pupil, 
Mr. Hughston. to present it to the founder’s 
son’s and wife’s hands, — the hands signifying 
a bond between the founder’s work and the 
present superintendent’s work. Messrs. Le- 
wis Myers and Herbert Smoak helped Walter 
Glover to open the box, and Walter Glover 
took out the present, and quickly handed it to 
the first pupil, Mr. Hughston ( who is at the 
age of 78), who in turn handed it to Dr. 
and Mrs. Walker. The present is a silver lov- 
ing cup. It was the alumni’s choice, though 
it was Walter Glover’s choice, — the same as 
if it were what the alumni wanted. The cup 
was inscribed : 

“Dr. and Mrs. Newton Walker 

AFFECTION OF THE ALUMNI 
CEDAR SPR1NC.S INSTITUTE 
August 16, 1911.” 

On the three arms the letters of hand al- 
phabet were engraved, “C. S. I.,” for Cedar 
Spring Institute. Dr. Walker made an ad- 
dress of acceptance. After that, at the audi- 
torium the moving picture exhibition was a 
pleasant feature of the evening. The films 
were borrowed from the Fanwood school. 
Dr. Walker tried in vain to borrow the film 
of Gallaudet, which was recently made. The 
reception was another feature and pleasure of 
the evening. Refreshments were served. 

The session on Thursday morning was de- 
voted to resolutions, miscellaneous business 
and announcements. Walter Glover, who col- 
lected money for the present, turned the bal- 
ance over to the treasury of the association, 
with the approval of all. The association sent 
telegrams of greetings and good wishes to 
the Mississippi Association, which met at 
nearly the same time, and the best wishes 
to Dr, Gallaudet, at Hartford, for his health. 
Then Walter Glover announced that the auto- 
mobiles were waiting for the friends to take 
a free ride to Spartanburg, for trains an ’ 
homes. The free automobile ride to the citv 
was the feature of the departure. About two- 
thirds of the alumni visited the moving-pic- 
ture shows in the city in the afternoon. Then 
they all left on trains. 

The Association is a success and it enjoys 
a strong membership. The group picture of 
the alumni reunion in the Silent Worker is 
an introduction to the deaf public. 

Walter Glover. 


Papers Read at Cedar Springs 
Alumni Reunion 

celebration speech. 

You, alumni and alumnae, come this evening to 
this sacred spot of Cedarina Springina, Carolina. 
* * * * Right down here it was where our 

education had its birth. It was here where you now- 
see living among you the two men : the one. Dr. 
Newton Farmer Walker, who was a babj r 63 years 
ago when his father, Rev. Newton Pickney Walker, 



JOSEPH WALTER GLOVER 
Organizer 


began to teach the deaf-mutes; the other, Mr. John 
Marion Hughston, who entered the school as the 
first pupil 63 years ago, and now our first alumnus. 
Here it is where once stood the first school of its 
kind ever established in the whole state in the cause 
of education, and where we now assemble together 
to see several new buildings stand beyond, with the 
first school torn down. ***** 


Now putting aside the chronology of the world 
movements in general, we turn to South Carolina 
in particular for the movements iin our cause, 
chronologically. Let us look as far back as 1817 
when the first news reached Charleston and South 
Carolina that a public academy for the deaf was 
(-established in Hartford, on the 15th day of April. 
In 1821. Samuel Farrow, of Spartanburg, and Wil- 
liam Crafts, Jr., of Charleston, were at the legisla- 
ture in Columbia struggling for establishing a school 
for the education of the deaf when there was only 
twenty-nine deaf-mutes in the state. It was in the 
same year when a new school building was establish- 
ed in old Hartford. Farrow became interested by 
seeing a deaf woman walking on the road; Crafts, 
while a student of Harvard, began his interest by 
meeting a few deaf persons in Boston, and he 
renewed his interest with Farrow when the latter 
introduced a bill for the establishment of a school 
for passage. They succeeded with appropriations, 
but no school, If they had succeeded to establish 
il then, it would be the fourtli school in America 
in point of date from the Hartford school, and the 
first school in the South. New York was second 
and Pennsylvania third. That honor belongs to 
Kentucky, establishing only two years later — in 
1823. South Carolina fell sixth in the line of 
establishment in the South. * * * * \\'e have 
among us today our friends who are the two sons, 
\\ illiam H. and David S. Rogers, and one grand- 
daughter, Miss Clara Belle Rogers, descendants of 
one of the 18 who were educated at Hartford. We 
look back to 1834 when the principal and three pupils 
from Hartford came and exhibited in South Carolina 
as proofs of the succssful education, and hack 
to 1848 when the Rev. Newton Pickney Walker 
was aroused by John Marion Hughston, himself a 
deaf-mute, handing a copy of the hand alphabet in 
Newton’s little country school at Hobbysville, Spar- 
tanburg county. 

Newton’s interest developed more and more till 
when he heard that there was a school in Georgia, 
a log cabin school, whither he went to learn how 
to teach the deaf. It was Newton's wish to bring 
all deaf children to Georgia, but. failing to get the 
consent of the parents, he went once more to Georgia 
to finish his chosen work. He returned once more 
and searched the best place for a school. Feaster- 
ville, near Shelton, Fairfield county, and Cedar 
Springs, in Spartanburg county, were offered for 
his selection. Cedar Springs was fittingly selected, 
for today we enjoy the best place for any school in 
the state. He moved his family, of which Dr. New- 
ton Farmer Walker, LL.D., then a small boy of four 
years of age, was a member, and John Hughston, 
fiom Hobbysville. He bought the old inn for a 
school, where you now stand, and started with 
five deaf-mutes, all of Spartanburg county, when 
the eighteenth and last pupil from South Carolina 
was admitted into the school at Hartford. It was 
in the year of 1849, to which date we look back, 
when he opened the school on Monday, January 22 . 

Our school was the twelfth and last achoo! 
established. * * * * The founder. Newton, in 
his individual charge of that enterprise, became 
indebted to the state for $3,500, to be paid ten 
years without interest, when South Carolina re- 
fused to make a state institution of his enterprise. 
\V e today see that the cost of our education to 
the state has been about $2,000,000! 

* 

In 1857 Newton trans- 
ferred his enterprise to the 
state, when lie made public 
these words : "This day, 
with a soul swelled in 
thankfulness to heaven's 
God. I point you. my coun- 
trymen, to this institution 
as an offering of my life to 
the state which gave me 
birth." When the trans- 
fer was made. Newton’s en- 
rollment was 65 deaf-mutes 
in seven years, to aliout 600 
for the state in 55 years, up 
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to today. Of the 65 two were from North Carolina. 

We look back to 1858, when the state began to 
lay the first bricks for a new school (the present 
main building) ; to i860 when it was ready for 
occupancy with 16 deaf-mutes; to 1861 when the 
founder, Newton Walker, died after thirteen years of 
his management, leaving the management to his 
first pupil, John Hughston, for three years (who, 
along with his sister, took hold of the school during 
the radical troubles), and whose management was 
left to the founder's son. Dr. Newton F. Walker. 
LED., for more than 37 years, up to today. We 
look back to 1901, when the new school building was 
erected ; and to 1902 when it was occupied. We look 
now to 1911 when we today meet in the First Grant! 
Alumni reunion in 63 years. 

We see in Paris a statue of De l'Epee teaching 
a deaf boy standing by him the French word die u 
(God) with the hand alphabet D. It is the work 
of a deaf-mute sculptor, and is the gift of the 
deaf of France. We see in Washington a statue 
of Gallaudet teaching a deaf girl the first letter of 
the hand alphabet. A, for her name Alice, whom 
ht first taught in the garden. It was the gift of 
the deaf to the United States. We see at Hartford 
an engraving— the work of a deaf boy — in which is 
depicted Gallaudet and Clerc together in France, and 
a ship waiting to convey them across the sea to the 
Hartford shcool. We see at Cedar Springs a tablet to 
the memory of our founder, Rev. Newton Pickney 
Walker, erected this year, and today we celebrate 
his deed. ****** 

From 1849 to 1911 over 600 deaf were educated, of 
which number South Carolina contributed 12 to 
college. South Carolina also contributed 18 to 
Hartford before 1849. ***** 

In the name of De l’Epee and Paris, 1760, Clerc 
and America, 1816, Gallaudet and Hartford, 1817, 
Hughston and Hobbysville, 1848. and Walker and 
Cedar Springs, 1849: the 14.000 pupils assembled 
in the schools of the country, 1911, and in the 
success of education, we give three cheers. 

Walter Glover. 


SAMUEL FARROW, WILLIAM CRAFTS, Jr. 
Originator of the idea for Co-partncr of 

a School Farrow 

PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS. 

We are now assembled for the first time in a 
state convention. 

We have no milestones behind us to mark the 
stopping places of other conventions, but are, as 
it were, beginning a new march front the first stone. 
Perhaps it is fitting our first meeting should be 
in the environments of the battleground where our 
forefathers fought for the blessings of civil and 
religious liberty. 

Here some of us first saw' the light of this world. 
It was here many of us first began the struggle 
between darkness and light, — between ignorance and 
intelligence. And it is here I trust we shall plant 
seed that will yield an abundant harvest. If we 
would learn the lessons taught by all history we 
must understand that a people that will not contend 
for what they believe to be right soon become the 
easy prey of other people to oppress and crush. 

Work is the mandate of the Almighty. Activity 
means life and health; idleness, decay and death. 
But the wmrk we can do separatively and indivi- 
dually is multiplied manyfolds when we are united 
as a whole. An army fighting with the soldiers 
segregated may make but little impression on the 
enemy; but if it charges as a compact mass ; t 


i; apt to sweep all before it. It may be well to in- 
quire in what ways ww can help each other. Let 
us not forget we are bound together by the common 
misfortune of deafness. To the poor and needy 
we can extend material aid ; to the aged, the sick 
and despondent we can give words of cheer, com- 
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fort and hope for the future. Besides we can help 
each other in more ways than time permits to tell. 
Each of us exerts an influence on some other. How 
it will be manifested we cannot tell. But as the 
rubbing of stones smoothes and polishes them, so 
the contact of mind with mind tends to sharpen 
and brighten both. 

The paramount subject of contention in the w r orld 
of the deaf for almost a half century has been the 
oral versus the combined system of teaching. At 
its beginning in this country, two champions arose, 
Dr. Gallaudet and Dr. Bell, — the contest has raged 
with more or less bitterness ever since. 

Dr. Bell is a son of Prof. Mellville Bell, the in- 
ventor of the symbols of visible speech. We cannot 
blame him for desiring to perpetuate the name of 
his father in connection with his invention. “Blood 
is thicker than water.” You or I could most probably 
do likewise under similar circumstances. It is but 
natural for relatives to help their own kin in prefer- 
ence to others. Here we can find a motive for 
his stand on the question. Dr. Gallaudet made a 
thorough investigation of the schools in the prin- 
cipal countries of the Old World. His decision 
was in favor of the combined system, and he has 
maintained this stand ever since. We can find no 
motive other than the welfare of the deaf in his 
action. 

Another visit to the schools of Europe thirty 
years later confirmed him in his opinions. When 
we consider that his whole life has been closely 
identified with the deaf we must feel that he is 
right. No man today possesses more of the respect, 
confidence and love of the educated deaf of the 
U. S. — if not of the whole world — than Dr. E. M. 
Gallaudet. 

Among the countries of the Old World, Germany 
was the first to adopt the oral system. What was 
the result? At the World’s Congress at Chicago, 
in 1893, the German delegates admitted that the 
American system was the best. And France — the 
country from which we obtained the sign-language 
— has in recent years adopted the oral system. Now 
it is acknowledged that France has deteriorated 
since the days of the elder Gallaudet and Laurent 
Clerc. 

The system of education in our country and in 
some of the countries of the Old World differ in 
that in Europe the Minister of Education decides 
the methods to be employed in all the schools of 
the country, but in our country each school for the 
deaf has its own board of education and superin- 
tendent who decide the method, independent of 
other states. 

But the fact that a law was recently passed in 




Nebraska making the oral the exclusive method 
of educating the deaf is sufficient to put us on our 
guard. Would not the controversy be settled by 
having the deaf represented on the Board of 
Trustees and in the management of each school? 
Fortunately for S. C., our school has a superintend- 
ent who is not apt to be carried away by a fad. 
It is a happy day for me to see the deaf of the 
state gathered in convention. To accomplish mucli 
good we must have money. Whether it will be 
much or little depends upon ourselves. 

T. H. Coleman. 


HOW TO MINIMIZE THE ISOLATION OF 
DEAF-MUTES. 

"Upon testing theory by facts we find that 
absolutely free, unimpeded, spontaneous communion 
with the hearing world is an imposibility for the 
deaf. The promise of this is, indeed, held up with 
many assurances to the toilers who strive after 
speech and speech reading, but they are few who 
realize the promise. In truth, not one in a hundred 
completely realizes it.” 

The above is an extract from an article of J. A. 
Tillinghast. professor of Converse College, irr 
Annals dated April, 1896. 

This solemn truth should be constantly kept in 
view by the true friends of the deaf and should 
guide them in their efforts toward minimizing their 
isolation on account of deafness. 

The method of communication with the hearing 
world is an important factor in attaining our object. 
There are three methods that are generally used 
by the deaf. They are, acquired speech and lip- 
reading, and the English conveyed by writing and 
finger-spelling, signs and gestures. 

As a small part of the born deaf, and of those 
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who lost their hearing before they fairly learned to 
talk, can acquire intelligible, pleasant and practical 
speech and accuracy in lip reading it is but a disaster 
to employ the oral method in schools to the exclu- 
sion of all the other methods, for experience and 
observation have proven that unintelligible and 
uncouth speech is only a burden instead of a bless- 
ing. A deaf person whose acquired speech is un- 
intelligible, unnatural and uncouth constantly expe- 
riences mortification, embarrassment and repulsion. 
The result is that he isolates himself from the 
hearing world as much as possible. Many a time I 
have seen people get hilarious over the oddity of 
a deaf person’s speech. And many people avoid him 
in public for the same reason. 

The following narratives are true. In a small 
town in a western state there were born two deaf 
girls. One of them was sent to a state school and 
was educated by the manual method. After a stay 
ot nine years she returned home and lived in her 
native town for some years afterward. The other 
girl went to the Northampton school, where, as you 
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know, the oral method is exclusively used. In 
twelve years she graduated, and when she returned 
liome she depended solely on her speech for com- 
munication with her friends. Unfortunately her 
speech was odd, her voice being too loud, and 
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consequently there was but one result which was 
that her friends kept out of her way as much as 
possible, and she was lonesome. 

Meanwhile, the girl who was educated by the 
manual method and acquired a fair command of 
English got on with her hearing friends better 
than the other, communicating by writing and fin- 
ger spelling. She was asked to parties and picnics 
and she was quite happy. 

Once there was a deaf boy. He was sent to a 
state school and placed under the charge of the best 
oral teacher I have ever known. One day, after 
some years of teaching by this successful oral 
teacher, he went to a field where some negroes 
were at work. Having heard of the boy’s- new 
ability, the darkies begged him to pronounce some 
words to gratify their curiosity. After consider- 
able hesitation the boy braced himself up and utter- 
ed the words. The effect of the boy’s utterance of 
the words was extraordinary. The darkies fell on 
the ground and rolled and kicked in paroxysms of 
laughter. The boy was shocked and disgusted at 
the reception given his effort, so that he vowed 
never to utter words again during his life. 

Many more instances can be given, which show 
that acquired speech drove the deaf from the hear- 
ing world, in contradiction to the claim of the 
oralists that it restores them to society. 

Based on observation and experience, it is my 
conclusion that communication by writing and finger 
spelling with occasional use of nice signs and ges- 
tures lessen to the greatest extent the isolation of 
the greatest number of the deaf. 

Success by writing and finger spelling requires 
a fair command of English. 

A strong argument of Dr. Bell and others in 
advocacy of oralism is that the deaf children under 
the oral method gradually master English by con- 
stant use. With the greatest number of deaf chil- 
dren, I cannot conceive of a more slow and cumber- 
some method than the oral method to master the 
English by. 

Why should we not teach them the English by 
writing and finger-spelling straight in the school 
room with the use of signs rigorously restricted ? 
Many of the graduates of manual schools fail to 
have a fair command of the English, because of 
inefficiency and incompetency of teachers and a 
poor system of school work, and not because of the 
method. 

Here I wish to remind you that the pure oralists 
cannot dispute the fact that the English of a part 
of the pure oral graduates is poor, and no better 


than those of the manual schools. I have met 
some of them and know what I am saying. 

Fact is a valuable aid in lessening the isolation 
of the deaf. A deaf person should cultivate a 
faculty of perceiving what is required by circum- 
stances, and adapt himself to them. He should 
be contented, overlooking any inability of his hear- 
ing friends to treat him socially' as well as others. 
People who are easy to entertain are liked. Let 11s 
take a hint from this fact. Willingness and ability 
to take part in socials, games and sports with the 
hearing world assists wonderfully in restoring the 
deaf to society. 

David S. Rogers. 

( Professor of the Kansas School and Alumnus 
of Cedar Springs). 


THE GALLAUDET INFLUENCE OVER THE 
DAUGHTERS AND SONS OF SOUTH CAROL- 
INA. 

First we will look into the subject and see what is 
meant by influence, then the restricting clause, “The 
Gallaudet Influence.” 

Influence means power to lead or the power of 
one body or thing over another. Just as all bodies 
in the universe keep their places by the influences 
exerted by other bodies, so all human beings exert 
some influence over those around them. Influence 
is a great responsibility for good or evil in the 
moulding of human lives. There is no way to escape 
the responsibility of the great power of influence. 

Now what was the Gallaudet influence over the 
daughters and sons of South Carolina? Was it 
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the same over all? It was necessarily different. 
It was what we made it ourselves. Besides the 
good we derived from the college course, we had 
many other great advantages ; the literary' societies, 
secret societies, social clubs, athletic associations, 
etc., afforded us great opportunities. We had splen- 
did moral influence in the Sunday School and 
religious services of the college. Then we had many' 
advantages in the capital city for broadening our 
minds and fitting ourselves to bear fruit by our 
influence on the lives of others less fortunate. We 
were there at different times, with the exception of 
three of us being together, part of the time. 

Since its founding the college has grown, as it 
were, from a small acorn to a great oak, by the 
untiring energy of our beloved President, Dr. Gal- 
laudet. Yes, we can all say “our” president, for 
we have all enjoyed the great and ennobling influ- 
ence of him, not only as a friend but also as a 
teacher and lecturer. 

We regret that there are so few daughters and 
sons of South Carolina who have availed themselves 
of the Gallaudet influence. 

Let us see: — There are only three sons, one of 
‘73, one of ’82 and one of 1902, and two daughters, 
who finished in 1889 and 1901. We must not forget 
though, the fact that a few others have enjoyed the 
Gallaudet influence to some extent but did not, for 
various reasons, finish the course. Still others have 
been to the school near by, and derived much good. 


A third daughter is now enjoying the great influ- 
ence and advantages of the college in its present 
high standard, and gives promise of easily stepping 
upon the last round of the ladder in a short time 
to receive her diploma and B. A. with high honors. 
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May her Gallaudet influnce bring forth among 
her deaf fellow beings as he has that of other daugh- 
ters and sons of South Carolina. 

Lizzie Gaiixard. 


ASSOCIATIONS FOR THE DEAF; THEIR 
NECESSITY, AND HOW BEST TO MAIN- 
TAIN THEM 

Oner upon a time an optimistic frog was hopping 
and croaking happily one of the beautiful evenings 
with his friend, a quiet, pessimistic frog. All 
of a sudden they' plunged into a certain watery 
place. Coming up to the surface they found out, 
much to their dismay, that they were caught in a 
jar of milk left to cool at the spring. The jar was 
half full, just a little too deep for them to reach 
the bottom with their springy feet to leap out, and 
the inside wall was too smooth to scale. There 
v as evidently no way or hope to escape. The pessi- 
mistic frog threw up his arms, complaining. “Just 
what I expected. Everything is always up against 
us Look here, we are thrust into this place, and 
we cannot escape ! What is the use of struggling 
till death overtakes us? It is as well for us to 
give up and die now.” He sank and the bubbles 
chronicled his death. The other frog heard and 
saw all. It was sad and gloomy for him, but 
as he was always optimistic, he believed that “where 
there is a will there is a way.” So he swam around, 
determining and thinking hard how best to escape 
from this milky grave. After a while his attention 
was attracted by some yellow grains floating around 
him. Upon examining them he discovered them, 
much to his joy, to be the grains of butter. He 
just shouted, swam and splashed around until en- 
ough butter was obtained to make a good sized ball. 
With his webbed feet he got on it and jumped out. 
croaking, “good bye,” and hopped away a happy', free 
fiog.” 

Our association is organized. We have chosen a 
career. We have decided! Now let us go ahead 
and abide by the result of our deliberation. One of 
the common troubles and difficulties of life is, we are 
forever planning and then finding fault and getting 
discouraged because of things not turning out as wc 
expected. It is like “ baby' work” to cry over things 
that do not turn out as we anticipated. Whose 
fault is it? Let us make up our mind and stick to 
it till we reach the goal of success. In this work, 
like all other work worth while, there is a call for 
men and women of brains, influence, determination, 
and pow'er who can go out into the world to correct, 
defend and teach about our rights and against sel- 
fish or wrong opinions, impressions, etc., about us 
deaf. There is need for example of what we teach 
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or preach, and to be an example we must know, we 
must do, and we must be. "Practice what you 
preach.” On every side we meet people of all 
classes of education : those who, on account of their 
ignorance or wrong impressions, look upon us as 
unfortunates and think we are hardly tit to compete 
with our hearing friends in earning our living, that 
we have wrong ways or ideas of educatin our- 
selves, etc. 

And we know by experience that it is not easy to 
convince them. Now, if we are able to prove to them 
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that we are and do make a living, we can contra- 
dict them : and by citing them to those who of us 
are making a success in life, then we can reply to 
them when challenged. We must train ourselves and 
our wits to reply and prove. We must know what 
we believe, why we believe, and be ready to prove 
our belief so convincing that they can not misrep- 
resent in the least what we say we believe. Can 
we do this? If not, we must go and train ourselves 
as competent as possible, and above all let us stick 
to what we have chosen to achieve in our various 
avocations of life. Do not quit, but strive, struggle, 
battle and achieve ! N ever, never give up. Re- 
member the wonderful struggles of the great men. 
Struggle on and on until we arrive at the goal of 
success and win our deserved reward ! 

Now, what is an association? It is a union of 
people in a society for some particular purpose. 
The main purposes of our association are accord- 
ing to our constitution adopted this morning — 
intellectual, moral and material advancement of the 
deaf. We are united in order that we can do better 
to achieve our aims, because it has been wisely said 
that "in union there is strength,” also “united we 
stand, divided we fall.” 

The next question is, What is the necessity of an 
association? The two essential sustenances are the 
membership and its fees, and they must invariably go 
together — hand in hand. One can not get along 
without the other and vice versa. We must work 
to get the largest membership possible. The larger 
and better organized an army is the stronger the 
nation is, and so it is with our association. A 
substantial fund, if lacking, will be sorely needed, 
as it is a great backer as well as a breastwork. 
With little or no fund an association is like a ship, 
though well managed, in want of sufficient steam 
power. It is drifting and powerless to resist the 
ravages of storm, and is liable to be wrecked and 
crushed against the rocks. Among other necessi- 
ties there is need for the loyalty, public spirit, 
broad-mindedness, and perseverance amongst the 
members, also ardent workers. 

The last but not least question is, “How can we 
do best or what is best to maintain our association?” 
It is somewhat a difficult and serious problem. 
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because it calls for an analytical answer. I believe, 
however, that it depends almost entirely on the 
members themselves. There must be peace, har- 
mony, team work, willingness, generosity, etc., among 
its members. The members should also indulge in 
general talks and discussions to improve and elevate 
themselves and the association. 

We must always remember that an association 
belongs to the member individually and collectively. 
Every member has his or her own right, voice, a 
share of work, etc. “Wall flower” members usually 
have less interest than participants. Always invite 
or encourage other members to participate whenever 
there is work, talk, discussion, or anything for the 
good or worthy cause of the association. There 
are some modest members who need coaxing. We 
must never think of our personal feeling or purpose. 
Members are brothers and sisters, and they work 
for each other and for their association. If any one 
finds fault or has criticism against me, I should 
appreciate and thank him for it as if it were praise, 
because who can improve himself if he does not 
know of his own faults or errors? Now, we are 
united in a society for some particular purpose, 
and if we can get together and work without dis- 
cord or unnecessary hitch the wheels of our associa- 
tion will run smoothly. I believe this is the real 
secret of the best way to maintain an association. 
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And there are, of course, numerous other little 
helpful ways to think of, but, as I have taken up 
considerable of your valuable time, I shall give 
away to my more worthy successor. 

Herbert R. Smoak. 


RESOLUTIONS. 

Resolved, That we deplore and condemn Gov. 
Aldrich, of Nebraska, for his outrageous action in 
signing the bill thrusting the pure oral method into 
the Nebraska School for the instruction of the 
deaf. 

Resolved, That we are unalterably in favor of 
the combined system for the best and most available 
method of intellectual instruction and conversation 
of the deaf. 

And that we protest firmly, vigorously, and 
decidedly against such a stand as taken by the 
oralists or by any other influence to blot out or do 
away with the sign and manual method, which is the 
best and most available method. 

Resolved, That we approve the Federation Plan 
as presented for consideration and adopted at the 
Colorado Springs Convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of the deaf. 

Whereas, The National Fraternal Society of the 
Deaf has greatly benefited the deaf who have be- 
come members of the said society financially, 
and otherwise, therefore be it 


Resolved, That the South Carolina Association 
of the Deaf approve the National Fraternal Soci- 
ety of the Deaf, and also encourage its members 
to become members of the said National F'raternal 
Society of the Deaf. 

Resolvd, (1) That our thanks are due the Board 
of Trustees, Dr. and Mrs. Walker and all connected 
with the school for the painstaking, generous, and 
unstinted hospitality and entertainment which will 
make our first meeting a pleasant and appreciated 
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memory long to be cherished. (2) To the rail- 
ways, street car line, automobile owners, the press, 
and all others for their liberal courtesies in aiding 
us to make the meeting a pleasure and success. 
(3) That a copy of these resolutions be entered 
upon the minutes and also given to the press for 
publication. 


New Jersey Notes. 

Trenton . — George Brearley Lloyd, son of Prof. 
R. B. Lloyd of the New Jersey School for the Deaf, 
was married on the 22d of August to Miss Elizabeth 
Wharton Bellerjeau, a beautiful and popular young 
lady of this city. Soon after the ceremony, Mr. and 
Mrs. Lloyd started for their future home in Van- 
couver, Wash., where the groom has a nice position 
as teacher in the School for the Deaf there. 

Mr. Marvin S. Hunt has sold his house on 
McKinley Ave. and moved to Princeton with his 
family, where he has a very good position with the 
Princeton Press, one of the most up-to-date printing 
offices in the state. He does all the Greek and 
Latin typestting because of the accuracy and care- 
fulness of his work. He has rented a house for the 
present. 

Messrs. Wainwright, Fleming andWalz, employees 
of the Roebling Wire Mill, have been transferred 
to the other plant in the town of Roebling, near 
Bordentown. 

Paterson. — Messrs. Mesick and Stocker, linotype 
operators with the Paterson Daily Press, have joined 
the Union and are now commanding the Union 
scale of wages for that city. 

Plainfield . — The mother of Mrs. Henry Stengele 
died during the early summer. Soon after the 
lamentable occurance the daughter went West for 
her health, which had been failing under the strenu- 
ous caring for her sick mother. 

Lambertville — Mr. Walter Beatty, who was called 
to a good position in Lawrence, Mass., says he likes 
his place in Lawrence, and thinks it is a pretty town, 
but he misses his friends. 


I greatly appreciate the Silent Worker as a high 
class paper. 

M. Overium Wilson. 
Queensland, Australia, July 18, 1911. 
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By R. B. Lloyd, B.A. 


The Montana school has purchased a moving 
picture machine, something every school for the 
deaf should have. — Silent World. 

Anton Scliroeder, of St. Paul, Minn., has in- 
vented and placed on the market a combined 
folding clothes basket and ironing-board stand. 
With this invention the housewife has all the 
essentials of ironing right at hand . — Utah Eagle. 

Douglas Tilden, the deaf sculpor, is working 
to prepare twelve bronze panels for the Me Elroy 
Memorial fountain which is to be placed in Lake- 
sides, and which when finished, will be one of 
the most elaborate and beautiful creations of its 
kind in the country — -Utah Eagle. 

William Lipgens, of New York, a deaf-mute 
engraver employed by Tiffany & Co., recently 
won first prize in a contest arranged by the 
“ Studio of Prize Competition,'' of London, Eng- 
land. Mr. Lipgens lias won similar prizes for 
engraving in competitions held m Berlin and 
Paris . — Optimist. 

David Friedman, of Cleveland, is holding a 
responsible position in Cleveland as the official 
cement the starter for the city. He has an office to 
himself, stocked with the latest appliances to 
determine the cpiality of the cement, and his 
decision is final as to the acceptance or rejection 
of any make of cement in Cleveland. — Silent 
Churchman. 


Miss Delight Rice the Ohio girl who went to 
the Phillippines to establish a school for the deaf, 
was married at Hongkong, China, on the 7th of 
February to Mr. Ralph G. Webber, a graduate 
of Bowdoin College and who went to the Phillip- 
pines five years ago to engage in the banking busi- 
ness.— Silent Hoosier. 

The New jersey Legislature has appropriated 
$40,000 for an additional building for the new 
Jersey School. At present, quite a number of chil- 
dren are turned away for lack of accommodations. 
In consequence of this Newark has opened a 
class for them in a public school and other cities 
in New Jersey may do the same. 

Dr. A. Graham Bell is quoted in the press 
dispatches as expessing the opinion that monkeys 
can be taught to talk, and possibly understand 
conversation to a limited extent. His idea is 
that the same means used in attempting to teach 
the deaf to talk would prove successful with 
the apes. Jocko’s turn come. — The Kentucky 
Standard. 

A large number of the schools for the deaf, our 
own included, have outgrown their capacity, and 
several of them are going to erect additional 
buildings during the coming year. The fol- 
lowing are a few of them: Washington State, 
which gets $139,000 for a new school building: 
Minnesota, $180,000; Oklahoma, $135,000; Cali- 
fornia, $40,000 ; Colorado, $75,000 ; Florida, 
$40,000; Michigan, $20,000; North Dakota, $20- 
000. — Silent Echo. 

For years the New England States had their 
deaf educated at the old Hartford school, the 
American Asylum, as it was until recently called. 
Then the school at Northampton, the Horace 
Mann school in Boston, and the schools for Rhode 
Island and Maine were started in succession. 
Now another New England State, Vermont, 
comes to the front with a move to start a school. 
A farm of 212 acres on the outskirts of Brattle- 
boro was donated for a site and the last legislature 
appropriated fifty thousand dollars as a starter foT 


buildings. Unless the land stands on end and is 
worthless this new school will be handsomely 
equipped in the way of campus, garden and field 
— The Lone Star. 

Not only the greatest of deaf artists of today 
but also among the great painters of today is 
Humphrey Moore, American by birth. He is in 
Paris. There he has been exhibiting in the Salon 
for thirty-seven years. Frankly idealistic, Moore 
is an all round painter who adorns every subject 
he touches. He goes to Japan, the Soudan, Mo- 
rocco and Spain, every where for his subjects, and 
does them all well. He is a portrait painter also, 
above all a portrait painter of beautiful women 
and children. His Carmens and Dolores of Spain 
are ravishing with their d;frk mantillas and 
burning black eyes. The sad note of his Moroccan 
pictures is unique, Moore is about 67 yedrs of age. 
The writer saw him when Moore was about 20 years 
of age. At that time he was studying art in San 
Francisco. Before he left for Europe, he sold his 
riding horse 10 Dr. Wilkinson. — Cali for ina News 

Here is an extract from the address of Mr. J- 
Shuyler Long during his visit to Mississippi in 
which he speaks of the responsibility resting upon 
each individual deaf person so to act as not to 
bring reproach upon the whole. “In Council 
Bluffs there is a factory that will not employ a 
deaf workman under any circumstances. All 
because the first one they had was no good and 
the owners have determined that all deaf work- 
men are worthless. It is quite different in an- 
other factory is the same town. Not long ago 
I read of an employer writing to the superintend- 
ent of a school asking him for more workmen like 
Mr. Blank, a graduate of his school, because that 
man had proven so acceptable. So in a certain 
factory in Illinois they advertise for deaf girls to 
come and work for them because the first deaf 
girl they had made such a good impression on 
them. So you will be responsible for the impres- 
sion you make for good or bad about the deaf. 
People are not always to blame for their preju- 
dices against the deaf. May be they have had 
some disagreeable experience with some of them. 
And it will be part of your responsibility to 
help remove these prejudices. ” 

A small fire occurred in the house of a deaf 
family living in the city. It was discovered by 
the wife. She ran out and called her neighbors, 
who came and put it out, or helped her put it out. 
It was natural for her to call for help. If she 
lost her presence of mind, and her neighbors put 
it out for her, it was because the fire was in her 
house; it was natural too, and happens in nine 
hundred and ninety- nine cases out of a thousand. 
Many fires have occurred in this city in which 
the parties have fared worse and in which some 
housewives have done worse. Those incidents 
may have been published, read by the public as 
every day incidents of life and passed on or for- 
gotten. The case of this deaf family should have 
received the same notice as all the others. It 
occurred more than a month ago. Rut it still is 
fresh in the minds of the public and talked about 
all over the town. Why is it so? Because it 
happened to be a fire in the house where a deaf 
family lives! And because the occupants are 
deaf! The incident is still talked about because 
thej' are deaf! They say the deaf lady lost her 
presence of mind! They talk of how helpless 
she was and that her neighbors put out the fire 
for her! Singled out, talked about, and pited all 
because she is deaf! If the party had been a 
hearing housewife and had done exactl}' the 
same as the deaf one did, or worse, the incident 
would have been forgotten in a few days. The 
public in general do a great injustice to the deaf 
in this way. They never stop to think what 
occurs everywhere else every da}-. They never 
thought that if one loses his or her presence of 
mind, or calls for help, that it is natural. Never 
thought of a great many things which occur and 
are natural. The deaf do just what is natural. 
Why single out this case and talk about it. Great 
injustice is done to the deaf. The facts of the 
fire never were published, and still greater injus- 
tice is done to the deaf lady. She never lost her 
presence of mind. She put out most of the fire 
herself. She called for help to have help in case 
she could not fight it alone, It was natural!— 
Florida School Herald. 


The British Deaf Times announces that through 
the generosity of a gentleman not named a cen- 
tral agency to promote the education and general 
welfare of the deaf of the British isles will be es- 
tablished. It will be conducted along the lines of 
the Volta Bureau and much good from the work 
is autiepated. 

The Gallaudet Home for Aged and Infirm Deaf- 
Mutes has lately experienced an unex]>ected 
stroke of good luck. For surely there was no 
part played in the matter that can be attributed to 
foresight. The farm of one hundred and fifty-six 
acres, with the Home building (destroyed by fire 
some years ago and replaced with a handsome and 
modern fire-proof edifice), the farm house, barn, 
etc., cost in the vicinity of £26,000, and at the 
time of the purchase a mortgage of $8,000 was 
assumed. Much of the farm land is quite pro- 
ductive, but there has always been quite a large 
section — piobably a third— which, while being 
picturesque was looked upon as sterile. A short 
time ago it was discovered that this barren land 
contained a fine grade of molding sand, the trus- 
tees of the Church Mission to Deaf-Mutes, which 
controls and manages the Home have succeeded 
in selling the privilege of removing this sand for 
something like $3,500. When all the molding- 
sand is removed, the soil will be replaced and the 
land will probably become of value in growing 
vegetables, grain, etc., or at any rate as pasture 
land. Coming on the heels of this windfall, an- 
other proposition lias been made, and a committee 
is engaged in negotiating the sale of a section for 
quarrying. This will bring in the splendid sum 
of twenty-five thousnd dollars. When all of the 
stone is quarried the property will again revert to 
the Home, by agreement, on the payment of one 
dollar. The Home for Aged and Infirm is situ- 
ated half way between Poughkeepsie and Ham- 
burg. The sections in question are situated on 
the shore of the Hudson River, and the lease or 
privilege or sale of the sections referred to will 
not impair the work of the home farm nor encroach 
upon the grounds that are used for the inmates. 
In fact the entire work will be done so far away 
as not even to be noticeable. Our opinion is that 
when the quarrying is completed the view of the 
Hudson River, now obstruced by the rise at the 
verge of the river, will be greatly improved. The 
Gallaudet Home Endowment Fund, through these 
two transactions, will very soon be close to two 
hundred thousand dollars 

Ingratitude Again 

Nol long ago a yonng man of good appearance and 
pleasant address came into my office and greeted me very 
cordially. He was neatly dressed and appeared to be in 
very prosperous circumstances. He had been for a time 
a pupil of mine some years back and I was much pleased 
to see him and to learn that he was honorably employed, 
had acquired a very considerable property of his own and 
was living a very wholesome and happy life. I questioned 
him concerning his occupation, his habits, his pleasures, 
and found him keenly alive, confident and resnurcerful. 
He appeared to be a young man that any school might 
well be proud to claim as one of her graduates except— and 
the exception was large — that he gave the school no credit 
whatever for having made it possible for him to acquire 
the advantages he now enjoys. He appeared also to be 
sincere in his belief that he alone had acquired all these 
qualifications after leaving the school He offered it as 
his opinion that life at the school was both uninteresting 
and unprofitable and that the teachers knew very little 
about instructing the deaf and wasted a great deal of lime; 
that he had learned more in two years after graduating 
than he had learned in all the years spent at the school. 

Perhaps you have already met the counterpart of this 
young man in some of the graduates of your own school. 
If you have not you surely will, for lie is to be found every- 
where. and when you do meet him, don’t fail to impress 
upon him in good strong terms your opinion and your pro- 
phecy concerningany youth who would substitute thecon- 
ceit of pure selfishess for the more wholesome and winning 
qualities of loyalty and gratitude — From address of Supt. 
Gardner, of Arkansas, at Mississippi School, March 17, 
1911. 

We have met this species frequently and have' 
concluded that such persons are numerous among 
the deaf. Herein the hero of Superintendent 
Gardner’s little story differs from his hearing 
brother. How many teachers in hearing schools 
have not had graduates return to the scenes of 
their early youth and striking the tremulo pedal 
fervently exclaim: “Professor, all I am I owe to 
you, ” and promptly join the sob squad ? But this 
gushing effervescence is vastly preferable and 
more becoming than to criticize one's school and 
teachers. The fault is altogether too common 
among the deaf. — Kansas Star . 
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Sense and nonsense 

FOR - . 

man and maid 

EDITED BV J1RS. GEORGE T. SANDERS. 


THE SALUTATION OF THE DAWN 

Listen to the Exhortation of the Dawn ! 

Look to this Day ! 

For it is Life, the very Life of Life. 

In its brief course lie all the 

Verities and Realities of your Existence; 

The Bliss of Growth, 

The Glory of Action. 

The Splendor of Beauty. 

For Yesterday is But a Dream, 

And Tomorrow is only a Vision; 

But today well lived makes 

Every Yesterday a Dream of Happiness. 

And every Tomorrow a Vision of Hope. 
Look well, therefore, to this Day ! 

Such is the Salutation of the' Dawn. 

— From the "Sanskrit.” 


Tho I speak with the tongues of men and of 
angels and have not a Sense of Humor, I am 
become as sounding brass or a tinkling symbol. 
And tho I have the Gift of Prophecy and all 
knowledge so that 1 could remove mountains and 
have not a Sense of Humor, I am nothing. And 
though 1 bestow all my Goods to the poor and tho 
1 give my body to be burned and have not a Sense 
of Humor, it protiteth me nothing. A Sense of 
Humor suffereth long and is kind. A Sense of 
Humor envieth not. A Sense of Humor vaunteth 
not itself and is not puffed up. Doth not behave 
itself unseemly, seeketh not its own, is not easily 
provoked, thinketh no evil. Beareth all things, 
believeth all things, endureth all things. A Sense 
of Humor never faileth. But whether there be 
unpleasant prophecies, they shall fail; whether there 
be scolding tongues, they shall cease ; whether there 
be unfortunate knowledge, it shall vanish away. 
When one is a fault-finding child, one understood 
as a fault-finding child — but when one becomes a 
man or woman, one endeavorcth to put away fault- 
finding things. And now abideth Faith, Hope and 
Charity, these three. But greatest of these is a 
Sense of Humor. 


LIGHT. 

The night has a thousand eyes, 

And the day but one ; 

Yet the light of the bright world dies 
With the dying sun. 

The mind has a thousand eyes. 

And the heart but one ; 

Yet the light of a whole life dies 
When love is done. 

Francis IV. Bourdillion. 


Were we perfectly acquainted with our idol we 
should never ardently desire it. 


Cheer up ! ! Just let this thought sorter sink into 
your soul; the mummy ain’t had no fun for more'n 
five thousand years. 


THE VOICE OF THE EAST TO THE VOICE 
OF THE WEST. 

A most appreciative cuss, 

The sun gets up to look at us, 

But when he strikes the West instead 
He gets so bored he goes to bed. 

There was a young lady of Lynn 
Who was so exceedingly thynn 
That when she essayed 
To drink lemonayed 

She slipped down the straw and fell ynn. 


Famous Deaf-Mutes 

Juan Ferandez de Navarrette, born 1526, died 
'579, was regarded as the Titian of Spain. He 
painted many of the finest pictures of the Escurial. 

Prof. \\ ilson Whiton, a celebrated American in- 
structor of deaf-mutes, was born in 1805. He bore 
a high reputation for scholarship and intellectual 
ability. 

Janies Nack was a New York poet and author of 
some note. He was born in 1809 and published sev- 
eral volumes of poems, the last being entitled the 
"Romance of the Ring." which was issued in 1859. 

Mrs. Charlotte Eliza Tonna was one of the most 
prolific religious writers of the nineteenth century, 
and her works had a large circulation. She was 
born in Norwick, England, in 1792, and died in Lon- 
don, July 12. 1846. 

John Kitto, D.D., LL. D„ born in Plymouth, Eng- 
land. Dcember 4. 1804, passed away in Cannstadt. 
Germany, November 25, 1853, when ill health forced 
his retirment from the editorship of the Journal of 
Sacred Literature, he was regarded as the ablest 
Biblical scholar then living. — Exchange. 


Deaf-Mute Drives Auto 

Spokane — Although lie is deaf and dumb, W. F. 
l amp, of Harrington, is one of the most expert ama- 
teur chauffuers in the Inland Empire, Lamp owns a 
large farm six miles south of the town, and travels 
Lack and forth in his machine, crossing the railroad 
track, and making better time than most of the 
drivers in the neighborhood. He manages to keep 
his machine in excellent repair being an expert in 
the uses of gasoline engines. — The Observer. 


Rev. Allabough Married 

It is announced that Rev. B. R. Allabough, who 
has been selected to succeed the late Rev. A. W. 
Mann in charge of the missionary field of Ohio, has 
just taken unto himself a wife and helpmate in the 
person of Mrs. Pyle of Iowa. — Observer. 


I 

Going- Away? 

Hundreds of delightful outing spots in the 
middle west and far ijest are reached via 

Hock Island Lines 

There’s Colorado, Yellowstone Park, Cali- 
fornia, Yosetnite, Lake Tahoe and numerous re- 
sorts along the Pacific Coast that offer numerous 
opportunities for rest, recreation and sight-see- 
ing. If you don’t know just where to go let a 
Rock Island representative plan your trip. 

If you have decided where you will go let him 
relieve you of all details incident to the trip 

Information about any trip any where on re- 
quest. 

K. E. PALMER, 

Gen’l Eastern Pass’gr Agt. 
401 Broadway 
NEW YORK, N. Y, 

I 


IRON STEAMBOAT COMPANY 
FISHING BANKS 
STEAMER “TAURUS” 

OF IRON STEAMBOAT CO.’S FLEET 
Leaves Fieri, (new) N. R., New York, 8.20 a m. 

Bait and tackle on board. Fare: Gentlemen, 75c. ; Ladies, 
50c.; Children, 25c. each. 




TRENT 


Go to Trenton’s Home 
of Vaudeville for a pleas- 
ant afternoon or night's 
entertainment 


NEW BIOGRAPH 
PICTURES 


Every Week. 


Always the best show 
in town 


I Prices : 

matinees * ■ • * io, 15 and 25 cents 
1 Rights * • ■ 15, 25, 55 and 50 cents 




ARGO 


GAS LI G HT 
PAPER 

makes best photographic prints. 

Great latitude, depth, softness 
and richness. These characteristics 
belong to ARGO. It reproduces ev- 
ery bit of detail there is in the nega- 
tive; it is brilliant in high lights, half 
tones and shadows. 

Send for “ Tipster ” — full o^ 
photographic information — free. 

Defender Photo Supply 
Company - 

Argo Park, Rochester, N. Y. 


New York Office: 13 West 29th Street. 



Keith and Proctor’s Theaters 


WORLD’S BEST VAUDEVILLE 

Directory of Theaters; 

Fifth Avenue. — Broadway and 28th Street. All Star 
Vaudeville. Twice Daily. Two Big Concert* 
Every Sunday. 

Union Square— at Broadway and 14th Street.— Mov- 
ing Pictures. Daily Changes. 

58th Street and 3rd Avenue. — Moving Pictures— 
Daily Changes. 

Harlem Opera House— 125th Street and 7th Avenue. 
Moving Pictures. Changed Daily. 

Jersey City— Newark Avenue.— All Star Vaudeville. 
Two Big Shows Daily, 

B. F. Keith’s Circuit of Theaters in 50 Cities. 

F. F. Proctor’s Theaters: Newark, Albany and Tray. 
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the British Deaf times 

Am illustrated monthly magazine -newspaper for 
the Deaf. Edited by Joseph Hepworth. 

LEADING ORGAN OF THE DEAF OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 

Edited and controlled by the Deaf 

Independent, Interesting, Outspoken, 
and Honestly impartial 

Twenty-four pages monthly 

Annual subscription — single copies (prepaid) 
«0 cents. Those who prefer to send a dollar bill 
will be credited with twenty months’ subscription. 
Send a picture post-card for specimen copy. 

Che British Deaf times, 

25 WINDSOR PLACE, CARDIFF. 

£rr7nnr5imr^ 

The better you become 
acquainted with our business 
methods, the more you learn 
of the liberal manner with 
which we deal with our patrons 
— the more goods you will buy 
of us each year. 

S. P. DUNHAM & CO., 

Trenton. 

Dry Goods and Millinery . 

^JLOJL!blLflJL£LJLJL^ 




John E. Thropp 
& Sons Co., 

TRENTON, N. J. 
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MARINE AND 
STATIONARY 

ENGINES 

AND 

BOILERS 


t 


MACHINERY OF ALL DE- 
SCRIPTIONS. HEAVY 
CASTINGS 

REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 
PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO 


F. S. KATZENBACH 
& CO., 

35 East State Street, 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 

*4* 


Bardware 


Grates 

Beaters 


tile Beaters 

Ranges 


and 

mantels 


facings 


*4* 


Plumbers 

Steam and Gas Fitters 
Steam and Hot Water 
Heating 

Electrical Supplies 
Bicycles 
Bicycle Supplies 



Tn a Burry 
to Paint 



Are all those who appreciate the value of 
paint as a protection against and elements. 
The paints you get from ns will be the gen- 
uine article, and the color of our prices 
match our paints. 

A fresh coat of paint put in the right place 
bids defiance to Time our homes to deface. 
I sing thy praises, Paint, who savest from 
decay, and holds Old Time’s destroying 
hand, and sayest to him nay. For best 
Paints, Oils, Varnishes, &c„ call on. 

€. T. fiooper $ €o., 

8 S. Warren St. 

Only exclusive Paint House in the city. 


COLLEGE CLOTHES 
That Are Different 

The different young man wants to be differ- 
ent in his dress. College Brand Clothes 
are different — very different. They are cut 
in college style — with all the little differ- 
erences which confer DISTINCTIVENESS 
and INDIVIDUALITY. Highest grade of 
ready to wear clothes ever produced. 

College Brand Suits 
and Overcoats 
$15 to $35 

Other Makes From $10 up 
Raincoats $5 to $30 

Snappy College Furnishings, Neglige 
Shirts, French Flannel Shirts, Dress Suits, 
Underwear. Neckwear. Silk and Sisle Ho- 
siery, Pajamas. Gloves for every occasion. 
Hats. Caps, Shoes. Oil Clothing, Suit Cases, 
Trunks. Umbrellas. 

THE HOME OF 

College Bra.nd 
Clothes 


GUNSON 


117-119 East State Street 
Trenton, N. J. 


'THE NEW JERSEYvvvvvvs 

State 

Normal and Model 
Schools 

TRENTON, N. J. 


The Normal Schoo 


Is a professional School, devoted to 
the preparation of teachers for the 
Public Schools of New Jersey. 

Its course involves a thorough know- 
ledge of subject matter, the faculties of 
mind and how so to present that matter 
as to conform to the law of mental de- 
velopment. 


The Model School 


It is a thorough Academic Training 
School preparatory to college, business 
or drawing-room. 

The schools are well provided with 
apparatus for all kinds of work, labora- 
tories, manual training room, gym- 
nasium, etc. 

The cost per year for boarders, includ- 
ing board, washing, tuition, books, etc., 
is from $154 to $160 for those intending 
to teach and $200 for others. 

The cost for daj r pupils is four dollars 
a year for cost of books for those in- 
tending to teach, and from $26 to $58 
per j'ear, according to grade, for those 
in the Model, 

The Boarding Halls are lighted by 
gas, heated by steam, well ventilated, 
provided with baths and the modern 
conveniences. The sleeping rooms 
nicely furnished and are very oosy. 

For further particulars apply to the 
Principal. 

J. M. GREEN. 
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COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 

CALVIN N. K END ALL 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Wal. G. SCH AUFFLER 
John P. Murray 
Jos. S. Frelinghuysen 
Melvin A. Rice 


D. Stewat Craven 
Henry Jones Ford 
Edmund B. Osborne 
John C. Van Dyke 


Officers of ‘The Board 


Wm. G Schaufeler 
J. Brognard Belts. . 
Edwd I. Edwards.. 


President 

Secretary 

Treasurer 


T he new jersey school for the deaf, 

established by act approved March 31st, 1882, offers 
its advantages on the following conditions : 

The candidate must be a resident of the State, not less 
than six nor more than twenty-one years of age, deaf, 
and of sufficient physical health and intellectual capacity 
to profit by the instruction afforded. The person making 
application for the admission of a child as a pupil is 
required to fill out a blank form, furnished for the purpose, 
giving necessary information in regard to the case. The 
application must be accompanied by a certificate from a 
county judge or county clerk of the county, or the chosen 
freeholder or township clerk of the township, or the mayor 
of the city, where the applicant resides, also a certificate 
from two freeholders of the county. These certificates are 
printed on the same sheet with the forms of application, 
and are accompanied by full directions for filling them 
out. Blank forms of applications and any desired in- 
formation in regard to the school may be obtained by 
writing to the following address : 


John P. WaJker, M.A 


TEACHERS OF THE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


Superintendent. 


Trenton, N. J. 


Industrial Department 


Academic Department 


B. HOWARD SHARP 


GEORGE S. PORTER 

MRS. FRANCES H. PORTER 


Printing and Engraving- 

( Kindergarten 

' 1 and Drawing 


ROWLAND B. LLOYD, A.B. 


JOHN P. WALKER, M. A 

WM. G. NEWCOMB 

EDNA E. CRAFT 

EMILY B. BURK 

B. HOWARD SHARP 

MISS ANNA M. FITZPARTICK. . . 

MATHILDE E. CORNELIUS 

ELMER BARWIS, M.D 

MILES D. WAGNER, D.D.S 

BURR W. MACFARLAND, M.D. 


Superintendent 

. . Store-keeper 

Secretary 

Book-keeper 

.Supervisor of Boys 
Assistant Supervisor 
. Supervisor of Girls 
Attending Physician 

Dentist 

Oculist 


MISS HELEN Cn. VAIL 


Wood- working 


J. L. JOHNSON 

CHAS. THROCKMORTON... 

MISS BERTHA B 1 LBEE 

MISS KATHRYN WHELAN. 


MISS MARY D. TILSON 


Shoemaking 

Sewing 

Sewing, Assistant 

I Millinery and 
' ' ( Embroidery 


MISS MARY R. WOOD 


MISS ELIZABETH HALL 


MISS LILLIAN A. BRIAN 


MISS MIRIAM M. STEVENSON 


MISS LILLIAN B. GRATTON 
MISS MARJORIE G. BOUSFIELD 


EDWIN MARKLEY 


Physical Director 
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50 YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE 


Trade Marks 
Designs 

r rTTTY Copyrights 4c. 

Anyone Banding a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain oar opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agenoy for securing patents. 

Patent* taken tnrougb Mann A Co. reoelre 
special notice , without c harg e. In. the 


Scientific American. 


THIS SPACE 

TO 

LET 


A handsomely Illustrated weekly. largest cir- 
ealation of any scientific Journal. Terms, $8 e 
year ; four months. 91. Bold by all newsdealers. 

MUNN & QQ'SniBroidwty, New York 

Branch Office. *36 F St-. Washington, D. C. 


PACH BROS. 

Photographers 

935 BROADWAY. N. Y. 


A GOOD OIL HEATER 

THAT WORKS PERFECTLY 

Is the famous Miller heater. No smoke. 
No odors, and no danger in using. 

Prtss S4.as and Ij.oa 

Other good heaters at less prices, but we 
•n’t say so many good things about them. 
Ccome and see them. 

KAUFMAN'S 

12* 4 12* So. Broad St. 
*C Lafayette St. 


DO YOU KNOW 

HOTTEL 

Sells the best $1.50 and $2.00 Derby in the 
city, also a full line of fine Hats, 
College Caps, &c. 

33 EAST STATE ST., TRENTON. N. J. 


NEW JERSEY 

History & Genealogy 

a specialty 

THAYER’S BOOK STORE, 

108 S. BROAD ST 


C. RIBSAM & SONS, 

Nurserymen, ^ 

Florists and Seedsmen 

Broad and Front Sts., 

TRENTON. N. J 

Ashmore and Blackwell, 

Dealer in 

Fish, Game and Oysters 

35 East Front St., Washington Market, 
TRENTON, N. J. 


STOLL’S 


School and Office Stationery 

ENGRAVING & DIE STAMPING 

Fine Grade Paper by the Pound, 25c 
With Envelopes to Match 

FOUNTAIN PENS 

Conklin ' s Self-Filling Pen 

Waterman's Ideal Pen 

••The Capital" —SI-00-- Pen 

We are agents for the 

Shaw-Walker Sectional Filing S/s terns 
Royal Standard Typewriter— S65 

Capital Stationery 

STATIONERS AND ENGRAVERS 


15 N. Warren Street, 


Trenton N. J 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 

YJf SPORTING GOODS & GAMES 

mV outdoor sports 

^ AND AMUSEMENTS. 

30 East State 5t., Trenton N. J. 

Samuel Heath Company 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER Ilf 

Lumber, Lime, Goal and Wood, 

334 PERRY ST., TRENTON, N. J. 

WM. J. CONVERY & SON 

119 North Broad It., 

and sec the largest line of Furniture and 
Carpet in this city. 



